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It’s one of America’s oldest mixed 
drinks . . . and what a clean, simple, 
yet soul-satisfying drink it can be! 
With no frills, it brings out the ripe 
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4. Stir well with cracked ice, strain, and pour into glass with 
cherry. 5. Twist a piece of lemon peel over drink, and serve. 
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Backed by 68 years of tradition 
and -distilling skill, Schenley Royal 
Reserve is one big reason why today 
world sales of American whiskies top 
those of any other kind. Taste it... 
and learn a new respect for an old 
American art! 
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stir gently .. . then sip it and dream! 


OLD-FASHIONED: This famous Kentucky-born drink is a standby with smart 
drinkers the world over: 1. To ¥2 lump of sugar add 2 dashes of Angostura 
Bitters and 6 drops of water. 2. Crush and dissolve sugar. 3. Add 2 ounces 
of Schenley Royal Reserve. 4. Garnish with 1 slice of orange, 1 slice of 
lemon, 1 slice of pineapple, and 1 cherry. 5. Add ice, stir gently, and serve. 
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The Reorganized Department of State 


By Joun C. Ross. Director of the Office of Departmental Administration 


ISTORY will take into account the day of 

January 15, 1944. On that day, Secretary 
Hull issued an order reorganizing the Department 
of State. The organization of the Department had 
by no means been static in the last few years, but 
Departmental Order 1218 represents an administra- 
tive change proportionate to the rapidly increasing 
tempo of international relations during the war. 


During the early war years, numerous piecemeal 
adjustments were made in the State Department’s 
organization. But such adjustments were not ade- 
quate to meet rapidly changing international con- 
ditions, continually expanding overseas activities. 
and a mushroom growth of government agencies in 
Washington concerned with non-military operations 
abroad—operations which inevitably affect the for- 
eign policy and relations of the United States. 

The Department has been justifiably proud of 
its reputation and responsibility as the principal 
agency of the Government concerned with our for- 
eign policy and relations. It became apparent in 
the fall of 1943, however, that the Department’s 
reputation was not what it had been, that further 
piecemeal adjustments could only lead to confusion 
worse confounded, and that fundamental changes in 
the basic structure of the Department had become 
essential in order to meet increasing responsibility 
effectively. Such changes were incorporated in De- 


partmenatl Order 1218 of January 15, 1944. 
Marcu, 1944 


The implications of this reorganization order 
are perhaps more far-reaching than the structural 
changes revealed by comparing the two charts ac- 
companying this article, which show the organiza- 
tion of the Department before and after January 
15th. Perhaps the most important implication—one 
which concerns the Foreign Service as well as the 
Department—is found in a new, affirmative attitude 
of progressive change. From now on, a continual 
process of prompt administrative adjustment to 
changing circumstances is indicated for the Depart- 
ment and, by implication, for the Foreign Service 
as well. 

The vast increase in the Department’s work since 
the outbreak of war is reflected in the increase of 
its personnel. In 1937, the Department had 800 
employees. By the end of 1943, there were 3,000, 
an increase of 250 per cent. In all the years from 
1918 to 1937, the Department added less than 300 
employees to its roles. The appropriation for the 
Department has increased from over $2,000,000 in 
1937 to over $6,000,000 in 1943. Despite the fact 
that war closed the doors of many United States 
missions, the Foreign Service has experienced a cor- 
responding expansion. In 1937, the total personnel 
in the Foreign Service was over 3,600; in 1943, it 
was 5,300. The appropriation for the Foreign Ser- 
vice increased from over $11,000,000 in 1937 to 
over $26,000,000 in 1943. In the year 1943, there 

(Continued on page 120) 
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were also approximately 2,700 employees of other 
Federal agencies stationed abroad. 


The mushroom growth of the whole war admin- 
istration has inevitably been accompanied by grow- 
ing pains, and the Department of State has not 
escaped its share. Foreign Service officers abroad 
have witnessed and struggled with the urgent prob- 
lems and dislocations caused by the waging of total. 
global war. Those who have been assigned in Wash- 
ing for any length of time have observed and prob- 
ably participated in the Department’s efforts to ad- 
just its administration to similar urgent problems 
and dislocations. 

Translated into broader terms, the Department 
of State has been faced with the incessantly demon- 
strated need of gearing its slow-moving organiza- 
tional structure and administrative tempo to meet 
the exigencies of a fast-moving world—a world en- 
gaged in deathly battle. The part which the internal 
organization, administrative practices, and work 
habits of the Department play in over-all policy 
formulation and the conduct of foreign relations 
should not be under-estimated. Nor can the Depart- 
ment afford to under-play its role of policy adviser 
to other Federal agencies. 

Slowness and inefficiency on the part of the De- 
partment of State vitally affects the foreign pro- 
grams of other government agencies. On the other 
hand, failure to guide these agencies adequately on 
the foreign policy aspects of their operations seri- 
ously impairs the foreign relations of the United 
States Government. 

In addition to its wartime objectives of mainte- 
nance of international cooperation essential to the 
united war effort.direction of restrictions and con- 
trols to insure a minimum of international political 
conflict, and protection of long-time policy objec- 
tives of, the United States, the Department has car- 
ried the heavy responsibility of preparing for sound 
post-war international policies and for assumption 
by the United States of its place among the leaders 
in world affairs. Nothing should be left undone 
which would contribute toward those ends. This 
thought found expression in the first sentence of 
Departmental Order 1218: “The purpose of this 
Order is to facilitate the conduct of the foreign 
relations of the United States, in war and in peace, 
by making adjustments in the organization of the 
Department of State.” 

For many months, Foreign Service. as well as 
Departmental, officers have expressed their views as 
to how the internal organization and administration 
of the Department might be improved. So far as 
possible these views were taken into account in De- 
partmental Order 1218. It is significant of the 
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changing atmosphere that formal announcement of 
the new organization was made over the radio in 
the broadcast series entitled “The State Department 
Speaks.” These broadcasts endeavored to explain 
to the people of the United States some of the major 
problems in present day United States foreign 
policy. The reorganization was presented as an as- 
surance that the Department of State is getting itself 
equipped administratively to forward our national 
interests in a positive and far-sighted manner. 

Among the most significant features of the re- 
organized Department of State are these: the twelve 
line “Offices.” the Department of State Policy Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Postwar Programs, 
the ‘Office of Public Information,” the “Office of 
Departmental Administration,” the multiplication 
of cultural relations into two divisions, and the 
“Division of Labor Relations.” By significant is 
meant those areas which represent substantial shifts 
in emphasis either in the content of international 
relations or the methods by which the foreign policy 
of the United States is formulated. 


The creation of twelve line “Offices” and the more 
logical regrouping of all activities in divisions 
under thees Offices clarifies lines of responsibility 
and cuts down overlapping jurisdictions and dupli- 
cation of effort. The internal administrative chan- 
nels for conduct of the business of the Department 
are made clear for all to see—employees of the De- 
partment, representatives of foreign governments. 
officials of Federal agencies, and any other individ- 
uals having business with the Department. 


Responsibility is clearly fixed on the Office Direc- 
tors to give forceful direction and stimulation to the 
Divisions composing their Offices, and to assure 
fruitful working relationships between their re- 
spective Divisions. It is essential to block out the 
work of a government agency into manageable ad- 
ministrative segments, but this does not imply that 
the end policy or action of the Department can 
emerge full-born from one of its new administra- 
tive segments. The real problem in sound policy de- 
velopment by an over-all policy formulating and co- 
ordinating agency like the Department of State is 
the cross-fertilization of knowledge and ideas be- 
tween the staffs of the different Divisions approach- 
ing various aspects of the same problem from differ- 
ing responsibilities and viewpoints. It now rests 
with the Directors of the economic Offices and the 
geographic Offices, for example, to see that their 
staffs work jointly and profitably together, so that 
when a problem reaches the Secretary for final de- 
cision he will feel confident that the composite views 
of all the Divisions and Offices are represented in 
the concerned recommendation or alternative 
courses of action presented to him. 
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A result of the creation of the line of Offices is 
the freeing of Assistant Secretaries and other princi- 
pal officers of the Department from administrative 
and operational details so that they may devote 
more attention, as the Secretary’s principal staff 
officers, to over-all, major matters of foreign policy. 
Matters which rise above the Office level for action 
by the top officials of the Department should be 
wholly ready for decision, with all factors bearing 
on the matter fully crystalized and evaluated. All 
Offices of the Department with a contribution to 
add to the total picture should have been consulted. 
Formerly, some twenty-six Divisions reported to 
the Under Secretary. This was asking an impossible 
amount of time and attention from the Under Secre- 
tary. Now, five Directors of Offices report to the 
Under Secretary, and no more than three Directors 
of Offices report to an Assistant Secretary. This 
affords those officials a reasonable number of super- 
visory points, and should allow them time to plan 
and develop the over-all policies and programs so 
necessary to far-sighted foreign policy. 


Departmental Order 1218 created the “Depart- 
ment of State Policy Committee” to “assist the 
Secretary in the consideration of major questions 
of foreign policy.” The importance of this Commit- 
tee to long-range policy formulation cannot be 
overstated. The Secretary is Chairman, the Under 
Secretary is Vice Chairman, and the Assistant Sec- 
retaries, the Legal Adviser, the Special Assistants 
to the Secretary, Mr. Pasvolsky and Mr. McDer- 
mott, and the Directors of Offices (ex officio) sit 
as members of the Policy Committee. The Executive 
Secretary, a former Foreign Service officer, per- 
forms the delicate task of preparing agenda for 
meetings three times a week and follows up on 
action recommended by the Committee. 


The Policy Committee is the focus for bringing 
together the views of all top officials of the Depart- 
ment, and thus the results of the work of staff under 
them, to bear upon major policy matters. One of 
the first items discussed by the Committee was the 
need for furnishing United States missions with 
more comprehensive and confidential information 
as to policy developments within the Department 
and the Government generally. Steps have already 
been taken to see that the missions are systemati- 
cally and adequately informed on policy develop- 
ments in Washington, not only in terms of the 
United States vis-a-vis one country but on matters 
of world-wide implications. 

The Department of State now has an Office of 
Public Information. “For the purpose of assuring 
full understanding of the foreign policy and rela- 
tions of the United States, within this country and 
in other countries, there is hereby created an Office 
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of Public Information. . . .” This is an outward 
recognition of the fast-moving communications 
world in which foreign relations are now conducted, 
—a world in which the President of the United 
States addresses the peoples of the world over an 
international radio hook-up, in which news re- 
porters tell the world of the happenings of the 
Teheran Conference currently as it meets, and in 
which German broadcasts play “Yankee-Doodle- 
Dandy,” interspersed with taunts and threats, to 
American troops fighting in Italy. The leaps ahead 
which technical media of information, such as radio, 
motion pictures, and pamphlets have taken during 
the war have created an awareness in the peoples 
of the international events swirling about them. 
Thees technical developments have been accom- 
panied by ingenious refinements in programs and 
the manipulation of ideas. There will be no reces- 
sion to pre-war “normalcy” in these activities. There 
will be modifications in tone and pitch, but there 
will not be a retreat. The United States will keep 
abreast of informational media and methods a la 
the 1940's. 

One of the predecessors of this Office of Public 
Information was the office of the Special Consultant 
to the Secretary. When the Special Consultant’s 
office was established last October, the Secretary 
told the Department, “Foreign policy questions are 
today receiving increasing attention by the Ameri- 
can people and this tendency will, no doubt, in- 
crease. It is important to the country that the De- 
partment should do everything in its power to re- 
spond to this development and to assure that the 
public is given the fullest possible insight into the 
Department’s policies and operations. It is quite 
as important that the Department should know and 
give the fullest possible consideration to the views 
and suggestions of the American public on foreign 
policy.” This emphasis is carried over in the new 
Office of Public Information. 

The importance of cultural relations in interna- 
tional affairs is reemphasized by its recognition in 
the new organization. The former Division of Cul- 
tural Relations now becomes two Divisions in the 
new Office of Public Information: “Motion Picture 
and Radio,” and “Science, Education and Art.” 
There is a major developmental task ahead for these 
Divisions. The Department of State must be 
equipped to participate with emergency war agen- 
cies which have been operating informational-edu- 
cational-cultural programs in formulating long-term 
programs in this field. Deevlopments in the inter- 
national education field, particularly plans for as- 
sistance to war-torn countries on educational re- 
habilitation, loom as difficult problems for the im- 
mediate future. 

(Continued on page 151) 
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Publie Reaction to the Department's 
Radio Broadeasts 


By SCHUYLER FosTER, 
Office of Public Information, Department of State 


OME 8.000.000 persons, according to estimates 
believed to be reliable, heard one or more of 
the four January radio programs which were broad- 
cast under the title, “The State Department Speaks.” 
This Saturday series, inaugurated by Under Secre- 
tary Stettinius and concluded by Secretary Hull. 
was a novel undertaking for the Department. Eleven 
Department officers, two ambassadors, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and two United 
States Senators participated in these discussions of 
our foreign policy. In general, the press gave 
moderate attention to the broadcasts; and the New 
York Times published in full the second program 
which included a discussion of the Foreign Service. 
Favorable notice also appeared in the columns of 
the Washington Star, Newsweek and Variety, and 
elsewhere. 

Communications prompted by the program have 
been received from forty-seven states, from Canada, 
and other countries as far away as the Fiji Islands. 
The greatest response came from the Eastern states, 
but interest was also high in the West and Middle 
West. 

Of the first 2.500 letters and cards examined, al- 
most all contained requests for the broadcast scripts 
(now available in a single booklet). Over a fifth 
of these correspondents also submitted questions or 
comments—both favorable and unfavorable. Of 
those offering comment, only about 2 per cent criti- 
cized the program as presented, and about 4 per 
cent were critical of our foreign policy; the others 
were favorable. 

The educational and civic values of the series 
have been stressed in letters from college presidents, 
labor leaders. businessmen. leaders of women’s or- 
ganizations. enlisted men, officers, and others. One 
lowa housewife has written: “tonight’s broadcast 
revealed a picture of Democracy in action”; and a 
prominent Minnesota attorney has commented that 
“the Department does well to take the public into 
its confidence as much as possible.” Group leaders, 
teachers and army chaplains have requested copies 
of the text for discussion in college. high school, 
and other groups. 

Many listeners expressed their appreciation of 
this opportunity to become better acquainted with 
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the Department and the Foreign Service and their 
personnel. A correspondent in Wisconsin, for ex- 
ample, wrote that for the first time the Department 
“has shed its robe of austerity and appeared to me 
as a real American institution handled by actual 
living men.” A Californian wrote, “I felt that I 
was being given some inside information and be- 
ing taken into the confidence of the State Depart- 
ment.” Typical of many comments on the value of 
the series is this excerpt from a Virginia letter: 
“This type of discussion is not only very educa- 
tional, but is what the American people really need 
to help prepare them for future national and inter- 
national conditions.” A Marine sergeant about to 
leave for the Southwest Pacific wrote of the first 
program: “Its sincere presentation did much to 
make me. . . clear about the things for which I am 
about to fight.” Many correspondents urged that 
the series be continued. 

The most general criticism of foreign policy 
which appeared in comments on the radio programs 
has come from correspondents who expressed dis- 
trust of an alleged policy of “appeasement” of 
fascists abroad. Samuel Grafton and certain other 
commentators made similar observations. 

Discussing such criticism of the Department, the 
Saturday Evening Post of February 12 carried an 
editorial entitled, “Folksy Broadcasts Won’t Soothe 
the Anti-Hull Bloc.” “The campaign against the 
State Department,” said the Post, ‘is inspired by a 
small but implacable group. . . . The American 
people, as a whole, have found little fault with the 
State Department.” Typical of the favorable com- 
ment in this field was that of a Tennessee corre- 
spondent who has written: “Ambassador Murphy’s 
explanation of the coalition with Admiral Darlan 
was most illuminating. . . . I’ve heard a great deal 
of favorable comment about this (talk), none un- 
favorable.” 

Of the program, an international lawyer has 
written: “it sounds too stiff, and creaks.” while the 
Washington Post editorially deplored the “style of 
radio salesmanship.” On the other hand, a Phila- 
delphia business man observed: “Some one con- 
ceived a great idea here, and its execution is su- 
perb.” 

(Continued on page 152) 
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In the Conference 
Room of the Secre- 
tary of State on Jan- 
uary 29 are grouped 
the speakers for the 
radio program “The 
State Department 
Speaks”: Left to 
right: N.B.C. an- 
nouncer; Assistant 
Secretary of State 
Breckinridge Long; 
Senator Tom 
nally, Chairman of 
the Committee on 
Foreign Relations; 
Secretary Hull (Mr. 
McDermott is behind 
Mr. Hull); Mr. Rich- 
ard Harkness, Sena- 
tor Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, Member of 
the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, N. 
B.C. Announcer, and 
Speaker of the House 
Sam Rayburn. 


Mr. Robert Murphy 
and Assistant Secre- 
tary Shaw broadcast- 
ing on the Foreign 
Service. 


Photos by Ralph Du- 

ter of the Photo- 

graphic Section of 

the Department of 
State. 
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Mr. Harry C. Hawkins. 

Director, Office of Eco- 

nomic Affairs, broadcast 
on January 22. 
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Malmes Market Cross The Market Hall, Abingdon A very simple market cross in 
Circa 1490 Often judged the most beautiful the small_ village of Castle 
market or town hall in the whole Coombe. The actual cross ha 

of England. gone, but there are traces of Sax. 


on carving on some of the stone 
work, 


Market Crosses of England 


By J. D. U. Warp 


NGLAND differs from most of her neighbors 

on the mainland of Europe in having prac- 
tically no peasants, in the true sense of that term. 
England’s economy is more like America’s than 
France’s: small-scale producers of food who bring 
their goods to a market town, to do their own re- 
tailing, are relatively few. 

In her market crosses, however, England still has 
reminders of an earlier and more primitive system, 
similar to that prevailing in many parts of Con- 
tinental ‘Europe. These crosses, dating from pre- 
Reformation times, are of particular interest. 

When Christian missionaries first came to Brit- 
ain they used to deliver their message of hope from 
the pagan pillars or obelisks which they found set 
up in various places. As time passed, the mission- 
aries took to marking these preaching stations with 
the sign of the Cross, from which it was but a short 
step to erecting their own preaching crosses — usu- 
ally a simple stone shaft, set on a short flight of 
steps and surmounted by a Cross. Large numbers of 
these preaching crosses survive, though from too 
many the Cross has gone and been replaced by a 
sundial, weathervane, or some meaningless decora- 
tive device. 

Gradually the crosses came to be recognized cen- 
tres and to be used for other purposes. Here were 
read various proclamations and here people fore- 
gathered to offer any goods which they had for sale 
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— whereupon it became clear that a roof would 
give welcome protection from the English weather. 
So the preaching crosses acquired roofs and became 
market crosses — as at Castle Coombe in Wiltshire. 

It should be observed that there was at this stage 
no sacrilege. The cross still soared above the roof, 
significant as ever, for in those times there was less 
tendency than now, among the rank and file of 
people, to separate religion and the business of 
daily life. Indeed, so far from the idea of a market 
cross being anti-religious, one of the finest in Eng- 
land was built by a bishop. 

While some of the preaching crosses were roofed 
quite simply, other crosses, specially designed as 
market crosses, were most elaborate, and their ex- 
quisite details and ornament, as well as the sacred 
emblem above, bore witness to the faith in which 
they were conceived. Very few market crosses of a 
kind pedantically to deserve the term “cross” sur- 
vive. Of outstanding examples there are only three 
— at Salisbury, Malmesbury and Chichester — 
while three rather less distinguished examples may 
be seen at Shepton Mallet, Somerton and Cheddar, 
all these latter being in the same county of Som- 
erset. 

Probably the fine crosses at Salisbury, Malmes- 
bury and Chichester were all built within 50 years 
of each other. The cross at Salisbury — the small 
city which boasts the tallest cathedral spire and the 
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most beautiful cathedral close in Britain — is some- 
times considered to be slightly the oldest and to 
date from about 1450. It is known as the Poultry 
Cross, poultry being the chief of the goods which 
were sold under it. (Formerly, Salisbury had also 
another cross, known as the Cheese Cross, but that 
has gone.) The niches of the pentagonal shelter 
under which the market stalls were set up no long- 
er retain the carved figures for which they were 
intended, but the cross itself is still in its place. 

Malmesbury Cross. perhaps the best of the three. 
has lost its actual cross but keeps some of the fig- 
ures of the saints. Generally thought to have been 
erected about the year 1490, the cross was thus de- 
scribed in the following words, written 400 years 
ago. between 1535 and 1545:— 

There is a right fair and costly piece of work 
in the market place. made all of stone. and curi- 
ously vaulted. for poor market folks to stand dry 
when rain cometh. There be eight great pillars. 
and eight open arches, and the work is eight 
square. One great pillar in the middle beareth 
up the vault. The men of the town made this 
piece of work in hominum memoria. 
Chichester Cross. the most elaborate of the three 

but impaired by “restoration” and various altera- 
tions and additions such as a clock in 1724, was 
designed and built about the year 1500 by Bishop 
Storey “for the shelter of poor cottagers who came 
to sell their produce and to relieve them of the usual 
market tolls.” A weathervane now surmounts this 
cross. which stands quite near to the cathedral. 


The ancient preaching cross in 
the village of East Hagbourne, 
Berkshire. The original steps 
and shaft survive, but the cross 
itself has gone and a sundial (it- The “Butter 


self ancient now) has its place. near Oxford, built in 1683. 


It is worthy of note that the term “cross” as still 
appiied to buildings of the kind illustrated, whether 
or no the Cross itself is represented. Examples of 
the prefixes “poultry” and “cheese” have already 
been given. Nottingham used to have a “Malt 
Cross,” and Oakham retains a “Butter Cross.” Of 
course, not every market town boasted a cross of 
superb Gothic design with flying buttresses, but 
market crosses of one kind or another must have 
been very numerous. Of old, markets were not so 
far apart as they are in these days of railroads 
and automobiles: indeed, it has been said that the 
distribution of market towns, or rather the distances 
which separated one from another, was determined 
by the number of miles which a pig could walk in 
one day! 

But this is a digression. Here it is more pertinent 
to note that the term “cross” was often applied to 
buildings which were constructed after the Reforma- 
tion and even after the Puritan régime in the mid- 
dle of the 17th century. In such instances “cross” 
is really a centuries-old colloquial survival and is 
an indication of the manner in which a tradition 
will live despite attempts to kill it. An example is 
the “Butter Cross” erected in 1683 at Witney, near 
Oxford. 

In such a building as Witney’s Butter Cross may 
be seen the further secularization and a hint of the 
gradual development of the market cross into a 
market hall or town hall. Instead of a mere roof 
on pillars. with a Cross above. men took to building 
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Cross.” Witney, Chichester Market Cross. built by 
Bishop Storey, circa 1500. 
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25TH ANNIVERSARY 


The Origin of the 
Service 


American Foreign 
Journal 


By James BarcLay YOUNG 
Foreign Service Officer. Retired 


OW having completed a quarter of a century. 

the AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL 

merits felicitation on this anniversary as well as 

our praise on its progress. In order to better 

appreciate that progress, a review of the first years 
of its career is timely. 

The AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL'S first 
number appeared in March, 1919, as the AMERICAN 
ConsuLaR BULLETIN, it having established itself 
as a more or less monthly publication under that 
title. 

- Whereas the Foreign Service Association devel- 
oped from the enthusiasm of a few of the youthful 
consular officers on duty in the Department of State 
during the first World War, the JouRNAL (as the 
AMERICAN CONSULAR BULLETIN) can be said to be 
the outcome of the optimism of two of those officers. 
almost as an answer to their prayers. The mere 
fact that these two officers already had more than 
they could handle in their Departmental duties and 
as officers of the newly organized Association did 
not seem to deter them in their conviction that what 
the Service really required was a Service publica- 
tion and that they were going to busy themselves 
with trying to create one. At the time it never oc- 
curred to me that it was quite possible that neither 
of us knew the slightest thing about starting a publi- 
cation of any sort. I do not know what Wesley 
Frost knew about launching and running a printed 
periodical but to me he looked as though he ought 
to and I had enough confidence in his intelligence 
and in my own resourcefulness to give the idea 
serious and frequent thought. I never explored this 
matter of our relative knowledge of the subject as 
I imagine it might have discouraged us. Although 
I had come from a family of journalists, that did 
not influence me much in my determination to do 
something about the publication idea. What in- 
fluenced me more than anything else was the fact 
that we had started an Association among the ofh- 
cers of the Service and were taking their money as 
dues and had almost nothing to offer them in re- 
turn except we were organized and had their interests 
at heart and a lot of good intentions and some few 
plans. These plans. however. were all in various 
stages of incipiency. most of which appeared to 
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have abortive prospects. Even as low as the annual 
dues were. the agenda of the plans for services to 
the officer members appeared even lower, so far as 
I could see. Wesley Frost and I wanted to use the 
modest funds of the Association to the best purpose. 
I think we felt that the Association’s total funds 
might eventually get involved in financing some 
plans which did not present the undoubted pros- 
pects of usefulness which a Service publication did. 
Although Wesley was on the Executive Committee 
and I attended all of the committee meetings ex- 
officio, there was nothing permanent about our 
serving as such, so that while we were among those 
running the Association, which had about gotten 
on its feet. we felt that we should see to it that 
the officers in the field got what might be most use- 
ful to them, provided it was possible of accomplish- 
ment. 

The possibility or impossibility of prosecution 
of the Service organ plan never loomed large in 
my mind. as I had so little time to devote to it even 
if our plan became successful. There was one thing 
certain and that was, if a publication should be 
started, | could not assume any duties as editor. 
but I could lend a hand when my time permitted. 
It is possible that Wesley felt about the same way. 
as he was also devoid of spare time. In spite of 
this, he and I mulled over the publication idea and 
invariably arrived at a stalemate due to lack of 
time to devote to it and also due to the lack of 
facilities. There were no precedents, not a great 
amount of funds for the purpose, no dependable 
person experienced in such matters who might de- 
vote the necessary time to the project. if it were 
started. We had made no commitments and had 
not even included anything about a publication in 
any of the circular letters mailed out to officers by 
the Association. 

There were quite a few skeptics around the De- 
partment of State who had not even approved of 
our having started the Association in the first place 
and who looked askance on almost everything con- 
nected with it. Almost the entire Department would 
have been shocked at the idea of a publication of 
any sort. The mere mention of printed matter. 
statements issuing from the Department into print. 
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made them wince as though they were gun-shy. 
That they would frown upon the product of our 
plan was evident to Wesley Frost and to me. This 
disapprobation did not bother us as we had confi- 
dence in our own sense of propriety as to what 
should or should not emanate from the official halls 
of the Department of State. Unfortunately, this con- 
fidence was not reciprocal. It was rank heresy, even 
presumption rife with danger of untold complica- 
tions and inevitable embarrassment to the Depart- 
ment for young consular officers to think that they 
could publish a printed periodical which, under any 
circumstances would be diffused to the public and 
the press and all that it contained would be laid 
on the doorstep of the Department, leaving the De- 
partment holding the bag of responsibility for the 
indiscreet printed articles of indecorous young men. 


This did not furnish an encouraging background 
for the ambitious plan which Wesley Frost and | 
were nurturing. However it did not retard our et- 
forts. He and I went around to some of the other 
Departments in Washington to see what they had 
in the way of publications. These inquiries netted 
us little. We obtained some few ideas. Moreover. 
the late William Coffin, who was then on duty in 
the Department of State. was also enthusiastic over 
the proposed publication idea, even as nebulous 
as it was, and he gave us moral support and good 
advice. 

Eventually, | worked up some material for publi- 
cation and together with some supplied by Wesley 
Frost. this was sent to a printer in Washington to 
be put into type. The dummy was returned to the 
printer and his finished proof was received by us 
with disappointment. The format was bad, the 
paper was poor and the meager little thing was 
pathetically undignified for an emanation from an 
organization in the Department of State. The sam- 
ple had no good features except that it provided a 
rehearsal for putting plans into effect. I showed the 
sample publication to Wesley without much com- 
ment except that of disappointment and he showed 
it to Mr. Wilbur Carr with some trepidation. The 
sample was unanimously rejected as disapproved 
on general lines, mostly on account of lack of dig- 
nity of format and size. 


Although this first practical venture into print 
was somewhat of a frustration, it did not dishearten 
sufficiently to cause the abandonment of the idea. 
but it did bring it to another stalemate. Frost and 
Coffin and I mulled over the idea some more and 
discussed it in committee meetings and whenever 
time permitted, but outside of much optimism and 
complete lack of time and facilities and an almost 
total absence of the slightest prospect of putting 
this pet obsession into operation, we were getting 
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practically nowhere, except that we did not despair. 


This is about where the answer to our prayers 
came in. One good day George Young walked into 
my office in the Department of State with a sample 
publication, a fairly well conceived proof on good 
paper and of about the same dimensions as the 
JOURNAL of today. The technical features of the 
sample presented favorable points. All in all, it 
had the earmarks of just what we were looking for. 
George Young had formerly been a consular officer 
and had served mostly in the Near East. His 
brother, Mr. J. W. Young, was a printer with a 
printing house in New York and between them they 
had prepared this sample publication. I was en- 
thusiastic about it at the outset as it had generally 
favorable features, a good appearance and _ pre- 
sented promising prospects. I immediately took it 
up to Wesley Frost and William Coffin and they 
likewise showed some enthusiasm over it. They 
approved of it in principle and at the next commit- 
tee meeting we discussed it and decided to com- 
municate with Mr. J. W. Young and his publishing 
house in New York. The result was he offered to 
print the periodical monthly for a certain price 
which I cannot now remember and he was to fur- 
nish the paper. cliches, etc., including illustrations 
(such as they were) and he had advertisement 
rights. The Association was to supply him with a 
certain amount of manuscript material for publi- 
cation each month and he was to supply the rest 
of each publication. His ideas as to what consti- 
tuted appropriate matter for interesting reading in 
a monthly periodical did not exactly enhance its 
qualities as a literary effort but after all the main 
thing was to get the BULLETIN going (as that was 
the name chosen for it). William Coffin increased 
his interest in the project and assisted from time 
to time in the starting of the periodical especially 
in the preparing of arrangements with the printer. 
He even went to New York to confer with the 
printer personally. 


I cannot remember all of the details of the system 
adopted for the getting out of the publication but as 
I recall, proof was sent to me each month by the 
printer and I arranged to have the proof read by 
one of the several consular officers on duty in the 
Department and then to send it to Wesley Frost. 
This all sounds quite simple so far, except that 
there was one important feature with which each 
proof had to comply. This was the fact that each 
proof or dummy had to be sent to Mr. Wilbur 
Carr’s office for his approval before it was accepted - 
for publication. Now that I look back on this whole 
matter, | am surprised that the monthly BULLETIN 
ever got into print. Although this shunting of the 
proof around the Department to several overworked 
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officials who had little or no time to glance at it 
was a purely superfluous proceeding, it was in keep- 
ing with the desired procedure of those in the De- 
partment of State who were hesitant to put anything 
into print and to whom all type was bold and who 
did not place much confidence in what the officers 
of the Association might publish. Several years 
later this added requirement of the personal perusal 
of the Assistant Secretary of State was eliminated. 
resulting in expediting publication. 

While it lasted. this requirement of submitting 
each proof for the approval of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State came nearer than anything else to up- 
setting all of the publication plans. Mr. Carr, as 
everyone knows, was an extremely busy man doing 
a fine job and his desk was overworked and over- 
burdened as he was. It was unfortunate that some 
more subordinate officer of the Department could 
not have undertaken his task. As it was, each month 
the proof of the BULLETIN rested somewhere on the 
Assistant Secretary's desk and days went by until 
it lay there well beyond the date when it should 
have been in print. Wesley Frost and I used to 
go to Mr. Carr’s desk now and then after the proof 
had been on it for a week or more and lift the 
proof out from under a pile of papers and place 
it on top of the pile, but even at that our issues were 
usually about a month late. Fortunately, one month 
when the delay was particularly protracted there 
was a printers’ strike. so the strike was used as an 
alibi although it had little or nothing to do with 
the delay. 

The upshot of this extra control was that in the 
hurry to get the publication out after each delay 
the haste invariably produced mistakes which had 
not appeared in the proof, proof-reading was har- 
ried and with the confusion the results began to 
show in the BULLETIN, which made little or no prog- 
ress toward improvement in its merits as a publica- 
tion. As a matter fact, it is doubtful whether much 
progress could have been made in any case. as no 
one had much time to devote to the BULLETIN in 
its first year. 

Among the misprints which appeared in the fin- 
ished issue of the BULLETIN even after proofs had 
been read, the worst were always those which oc- 
curred too late for correction. I believe one of the 
first issues of the BULLETIN went out dated 1918 
instead of 1919. One issue printed a picture of the 
port of Istanbul and the next issue printed the same 
picture with the title of some other port. This 
probably resulted from switching cuts in the print- 
ing office at the last minute. 


These shortcomings were all regretted but there 
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was not much that could be done about them. 
Paramount was the fact that the Association had a 
Service organ. a monthly publication which, al- 
though it left much to be desired as to contents 
and general make-up and contained a considerable 
amount of what was nothing more nor less than 
rubbish, was nevertheless a printed periodical de- 
voted to the interests of the Service and of the offi- 
cers. Moreover, it was issued by the Association. 
of which they were members and to which they had 
contributed their dues. 

At last the ambitious plan which had obsessed 
the authors of the publication idea had been put 
into practice. Although it appeared to be a going 
concern, it really could not be considered as such 
until several years later when the Association itself 
assumed the direct publication of its own periodical 
and terminated its contract with the printing firm 
in New York. That was a forward stride which 
made for the progress which has marked each year 
of the JouRNAL’s career. I am not in a position to 
adequately review the magnificent career of the 
JouRNAL and the men and the milestones which 
have brought it to its present level as I left all direct 
association with the publication of the BULLETIN 
about the middle of 1920 when I proceeded abroad. 
A few years thereafter, 1924. the AMERICAN Con- 
SULAR BULLETIN became the AMERICAN FOREIGN 
SERVICE JOURNAL in keeping with the reorganiza- 
tion of the Service whereby the Diplomatic and 
Consular Services were merged into the Foreign 
Service. The historical facts in the lives of the 
BULLETIN and of the JouRNAL can best be related 
by those who came to be associated with the publi- 
cation after I left it. 

It is unfortunate that the printer of the original 
BULLETIN had to be named Young, as Mr. J. W. 
Young added another Young to the Association’s 
publication and thereby caused no end of confusion 
among consular officers all over the world who 
even up until today confuse me with George Young 
and also confuse his brother with mine, for no good 
reason except that the name is Young. 


BIRTHS 


Rencuarb. A son, George Ronald. was born on 
December 18 to Mr. and Mrs. George W. Renchard. 
in Washington, D. C. 


Fuess. A son, James Henry. was born on Janu- 
ary 4 to Mr. and Mrs. John Fuess in Auckland. 


New Zealand. where Mr. Fuess is Vice Consul. 
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Major General Ralph Royce, Commander, U. S. General Royce; Mr. Alexander Kirk, U. S. Min- 
Army Forces in the Middle East; and Mr. Louis G. ister to Egypt; the Secretary of State; Mr. Rich- 
Dreyfus. U. S. Minister to Iran. ard Casey, British Minister of State in Cairo. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE IN CAIRO 


En route to and from Mescow 


Mr. Averill Harriman, U. S. Ambassador to The Secretary of State. Emerging from the 
the Soviet Union. : plane is Mr. James C. Dunn, Department 
f of State. 
Miss Kathleen Harriman, daughter of the Am- a 
bassador, and Mrs. Joseph E. Jacobs, wife of the General Patrick Hurley, the Secretary of State and 


Counselor at Cairo. General Royce. 
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The Amercan Foreign Service Association 


The American Foreign Service Association is an unofficial and 
voluntary association of the members of The Foreign Service of 
the United States. It was formed for the purpose of fostering 
esprit de corps among the members of the Foreign Service and 
to establish a center around which might be grouped the united 
offorts of its members for the improvement of the Service. 


EDITORS’ COLUMN 


Those critics of the State Department who have 
maintained that it was hopelessly dedicated to the 
status quo, that in a world of change it remained an 
immovable rock of conservatism, were given a sur- 
prise in the middle of January. The rearrangement 
of duties and responsibilities described in our lead 
article this month represented the biggest develop- 
ment in the Department’s internal organization since 
the introduction of dictographs and swivel chairs. 
and caused a flood of gossip to flow out of the cor- 
ridors into every bureau-corner of the town. 


To confound the cynics even more, the Depart- 
ment adopted a truly up-to-date medium to help 
bridge the gap between itself and the public. It 
staged a series of radio broadcasts which, we are 
pleased to report elsewhere, met with marked pop- 
ular favor and which we trust will only be the fore- 
runner of further contact of this kind with the 
people of the country. Such innovations might 
have been long postponed had not the war forced 
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upon the Department an unprecedented necessity 
of keeping up with the times. The alteration in 
precedents and procedures. it can safely be as- 
sumed, is only a start. for we have the promise 
implicit in Departmental Order No. 1218 that addi- 
tional modifications and adjustments may be ex- 
pected in the months to come. 

Great as the need has been for an overhauling of 
the functional machinery at home, the administra- 
tive problems of the Foreign Service loom as of 
even greater interest to the officers in the field. In 
an effort to focus attention on questions: pertaining 
to the career, the Editors are glad to announce on 
the opposite page a prize essay competition for the 
best suggestions on ways and means of improving 
the conduct of the Service. Through the generosity 
of certain members of its Committee of Judges and 
others, the JOURNAL is able to offer substantial com- 
pensation to the winners, and it confidently looks 
forward to a widespread response from those who 
have the betterment of the Foreign Service at heart. 

Launching of its prize competition celebrates in 
fitting manner the JoOURNAL’s twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary. so felicitously described by Mr. James Barclay 
Young on another page. We have come a long way 
from the days when officers of the Department 
“would have been shocked at the idea of a periodical 
of any sort,” when they would “wince” at the mere 
mention of a printed statement, and when it was 
“rank heresy” for presumptious young consular ofh- 
cers to think they could get away with a publication 
“diffused to the public and the press.” The present 
competition sponsored by the JoURNAL, it should be 
emphasized, has the backing of the responsible au- 
thorities in the Department, and in a circular in- 
struction sent to the field on the subject it has been 
made clear that whatever an officer writes will in 
no way affect his efficiency record. 

This last point, we hope, will be taken literally 
by all contestants. It is a point which we wish could 
be implanted on the minds of all contributors to the 
JourRNAL. There is unmistakable evidence, as 
brought out in one of the current letters to the 
Editor, that Foreign Service Officers as a rule are 
afraid to speak out frankly for fear their words 
will be used against them. The Editors consider 
that this is a mistaken attitude. There is good rea- 
son to believe that constructive thought is welcome, 
and in the case of the essays there is official as- 
surance that criticism will be treated impersonally. 

Nothing is to be gained these days by preserving 
the silence of inhibition. Unless officers lose such 
artificial restraints and stand squarely on their con- 
victions, the progress they would like to see will 
never be realized. 
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Letters to 


Madras, India 
January 25. 1944. 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL. 
c/o Department of State. 
Gentlemen: 


The December 1943 issue of the JouRNAL has 
just been received at Madras. Your editorial invites 
comments on the proposal that the post-war person- 
nel needs of the Service be partially met by recruit- 
ing specialists whose training and experience has 
ben acquired in business or other non-government 
activities. 

I, for one, am dismayed to read that such a pro- 
posal has been seriously considered. The Foreign 
Service is a basic part of the structure of our Gov- 
ernment, not an ephemeral ornament subject to 
changing vogues. As such, it must be of granite, 
impervious to external forces. Basic in the charac- 
ter of the Foreign Service Officer must be selfless 


the Editors 


intervening experience in organizations which will 
have permanently absorbed part of their loyalties. 
They are growing up with but one impersonal loy- 
alty. one impersonal interest—the Nation. 

The sudden demands of the war have forced the 
government to utilize the services of men from non- 
government life. for it is momentarily impossible 
to recruit the necessary personnel otherwise. We 
are today putting the proposed scheme for post-war 
recruitment to a good test. No one would deny the 
ability or the patriotism of these our temporary col- 
leagues. But an impartial observer would also note 
that expertness in a special economic or cultural 
field is not. per se. a fundamenatl qualification for 
an officer representing his government abroad. In- 
deed. upon occasion, the narrowness of viewpoint 
of the expert and the ingrained loyalty to an earlier 
master. is something of a handicap. 

What the proposal means, if I understand it cor- 


devotion to national in- 
terests. A sense of serv- 
ing those interests effi- 
ciently must be the com- 
plete fulfilment of his 
occupational ambitions. 
Each stage in the evolu- 
tion of the process to at- 
tract and select men for 
the Service has so far ac- 
cepted this thesis and 
has been an improve- 
ment on the earlier 
stages. There is no great 
difficulty in finding 
young men of ability 
(although the new pro- 
posal implies the con- 
trary); the problem is 
to select among them 
those whose tempera- 
ment gives promise of a 
happy and successful 
career in public service. 
The recent “genera- 
tions” of Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers prove that 
current methods of se- 
lection are satisfactory. 
These young men come 
almost directly from the 
universities into the 
Service. with little or no 
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PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION 


An airmail circular instruction is being sent 
to the field announcing the JouRNAL’s prize 
essay competition. 

The subject of the essay is: “Suggestions 
for improving the Foreign Service and Its 
Administration to Meet Its War and Post-War 
Responsibilities.” 

The competition is open to Foreign Service 
Officers on active duty, including those offi- 
cers who have been promoted to the rank of 
Minister and Ambassador. The contest closes 
August 1, 1944, and essays mailed after that 
date will not be considered. 


First prize $500 
Second prize 300 
Third prize 150 


The Committee of Judges will be: The Hon- 
orable Robert Woods Bliss, Sol Bloom, Joseph 
C. Grew, DeWitt Poole, Edith Nourse Rogers. 
U. Grant Smith and Hugh R. Wilson. 

In sponsoring this competition the JoURNAL 
has been motivated by the considerable dis- 
cussion of the Service which has appeared in 
the press during recent months and the Edi- 
tors hope that as many officers as possible will 
enter the competition in order that the Service 
may benefit by their views on this subject 
which is of such direct interest to all. 


rectly, is the adoption of 
a new doctrine. and one 
which is at such vari- 
ance to that which has 
been in force as to un- 
dermine the present ba- 
sis of Service strength 
and solidarity. It is as 
much as to say that spe- 
cial temperament and 
special training are not 
absolutely necessary in 
the personnel structure 
of the Department of 
State. Or, if the latter 
is admitted, the implica- 
tion is that the bureau 
charged with the foreign 
affairs of the nation can- 
not quickly provide and 
train competent officers 
to handle its business af- 
ter the war, and faute de 
mieux must therefore 
take what it can get 
from outside its own 
ranks. 

I reject these notions, 
and if I were a young 
officer would be dis- 
heartened at the prespect 
of service under one of 


(Continued on page 146) 
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News from the Department 


By Jane WILSON 


Executive Committee Changes 

At a meeting of the Electoral College of the For- 
eign Service Association on January 27 Howarp K. 
TRAVERS was elected a member of the Executive 
Committee to replace CuristiAN M. RavnpbaL who 
has left for his new post at Stockholm, and KEN- 
NETH KRENZ to replace FRANCIS L. SPALDING who 
has been assigned to Reykjavik. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee on 
February 2nd Mr. Travers was appointed Chairman 
of the Committee and Mr. Krenz, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


Changes in the JouRNAL Staff 

Ceci. B. Lyon of the Division of West Coast 
Affairs on December 20, 1943, was elected a mem- 
ber of the Editorial Board of the JouRNAL to re- 
place CHARLES W. Yost who was scheduled to go 
to the field. Mr. Lyon was, until his recent assign- 
ment to the Department, Second Secretary in San- 
tiago de Chile. 

Mrs. PHYLLIS MuscRAVE has replaced Mrs. KEN- 
NETH YEARNS on the JOURNAL Staff. Mrs. Yearns 
has left the United States to join her husband in 
Calcutta where he has been assigned as Consul. 
Mrs. Musgrave was in training in the Department 
for foreign service until her recent marriage. 


Miss Bax of the Embassy 

We are all grieved to hear of the death. in New 
York City, on January 3, of Miss Emity Bax, well 
known to the Foreign Service. 

Miss Bax from 1902 to 1914 was secretary to 
three American Ambassadors to the Court of St. 
James, Joseph Coate, Whitelaw Reid and Walter 
Hines Page. 

An Englishwoman, Miss Bax became an American 
citizen and was known to American newspaper 
correspondents in London and those having busi- 
ness with the American Ambassador there as “Miss 
Bax of the Embassy.” She was the author of many 
articles in the FoREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL and of 
the book entitled “Miss Bax of the Embassy.” pub- 
lished in 1939, 
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Heard in the Corridors 

. .. Retired Consul General Joun K. Davis visited 
the Department the end of January en route to Flor- 
ida for a short stay... . 

. . . From January 17 to January 28 another 
training course for Auxiliary Vice Consuls was held 
in the Department. . . . 

... The office at St. Pierre-Miquelon has been 
closed, also the offices at Bone, Algeria; St. Lucia, 
British West Indies, and Sao Vicente. Cape Verde 
Islands... . 

.. . Patricia FLETCHER, daughter of C. PAuL 
FLETCHER, now has a part-time position in the Pass- 
port Division. . 

... Consul General CoLe writes from 
Tunis: “I have read with great interest the article 
by Bernard Metz in the November issue. . . . I think 
it is a grand thing that the JOURNAL printed it. 
I would sign the story myself, with both hands. . . .” 

... F.S.O. James E. McKenna has been desig- 
nated a Special Assistant to, Assistant Secretary 
Shaw and assists visitors and telephone callers re- 
quiring information or guidance for the most effi- 
cient conduct of their business with the Depart- 
ment. ... 

... The flags flanking the Association’s Memorial 
Plaque in the entrance to the State Department 
building have been freshly cleaned in keeping with 
the newly-painted entrance to the building. . . . 

... Mrs. Frances Ferris Durr, daughter of re- 
tired Consul General Cornelius Ferris, is now in 
the Office of Public Information of the Depart- 
ment. 

.. . Gorvon H. Mattison left the middle of Feb- 
ruary for a three months’ course at Princeton Uni- 
versity where he will study Arabic. . . 


This is a Record 

Leonarp A. Vice Consul at Auck- 
land, New Zealand, was appointed Vice Consul at 
that post in 1891. This is a record of 53 years. 
The division of Foreign Service Personnel informs 
the JOURNAL unofficially that they cannot remember 
anyone else with a record like that! 
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Where is Ceuta? 

Consul DoucLas FLoop recently returned from 
Ceuta. He said everybody asks him “Where is 
Ceuta?” Even the mail room used to send the offi- 
cial mail incorrectly addressed to Spain, or to 
Morocco. Ceuta, says Mr. Flood, is in Spanish 
North Africa. He wrote a despatch to the Depart- 
ment entitled “Where is Ceuta?” giving the correct 
address. We tried to check up on the despatch, but 
it couldn't be found in the State Department. The 
question is now: 

Where is the despatch on where is Ceuta? 


Sons of FSOs in the Armed Forces 

Son of retired Foreign Service Officer JoHN K. 
Davis: Ensign J. Spencer Davis. recently graduated 
from USNR Midshipman’s School at Notre Dame. 

Son of Lynn W. FRANKLIN. Consul at Niagara 
Falls: Butler-Brayne Thornton Franklin, 17. en- 
listed in the Aviation Cadet Reserve. 

Son of Georce ATcHEsoN, Jr.: George Atcheson. 
III, Aviation Cadet. U. S. Naval Flight Preparatory 
School. Monmouth. Illinois. 


Mulagutawny 

Roy FE. B. Bower writes from Madras: 

“Nov. 1943 JouRNAL page 577 re. Ray: At least 
two other FSO’s speak Tamil like natives. In fact 
Tamil is the native language of one of them, for 
he was born in Tamil-land. I forbear to mention 
names. Let them reveal their lights themselves if 
they want to. 

“Indeed, I too claim to have a ‘knowledge of 
Tamil, for I have learned the word mulagutawny. 
Until I came to South India IT always thought that 
this delicious stew was Irish in origin. It sounds 
like it. doesn’t it, Mister Mulligan? Mulagu means 
pepper and tawny means water, in Tamil. 

“Salaam—or as we Tamils would say. Namas- 
karum!” 


Reprint 
‘e read in a recent New York newspaper the 
following question and answer: 

Q. Who established the Mohammedan faith in 
the United States? 

A. ALEXANDER RusseLL Wess, in the 1890's. 
He accepted Islam, added Muhammed to his name. 
resigned as American Consul at Manila and, after 
visiting India and the Near East, opened a mission 
in New York City. 
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Mr. Haeberle’s Clock 

Mrs. Ipa HAEBERLE, widow of the late ARMINIUS 
T. HAEBERLE, has presented Mr. Harry Havens 
with a clock which had belonged to her husband. 

The clock was made from the mahogany propeller 
of the first airplane ever seen in Pernambuco. It 
was presented to Mr. Haeberle, then assigned to 
that post, by the aviators of the plane which had 
been sent to Brazil for observations of a solar eclipse, 
but which was wrecked in a violent storm before 
serving this purpose. 

“I am sure there is no one Mr. Haeberle would 
rather have given it to.” wrote Mrs. Haeberle to 
Mr. Havens. 


Swedish Lesson 

Did you know that the holm in Gripsholm, Drott- 
ningholm, and Kungsholm means “island,” and 
these ships are named after famous castles in Swe- 
den. The Kungsholm, the largest of the three is 
now being used as a transport; the next in size is 
the Gripsholm; and the smallest, the Drottningholm 
is ferrying wounded British soldiers home. 

Unforgivable pun: One F.S.O. to another in 

Goa, “Have you heard? We must all leave our 
trunks in Mormugao.” An expression of complete 
anguish sets the listener’s countenance, then the 
first F.S.0. adds, “Because we're only going to 
take the Gripsholm.” 


Problem of Lions in Congo 

LeonarD J. CROMIE writes from Leopoldville. 
Belgian Congo: 

“IT was deeply moved by the article ‘Problem of 
Water in Chungking’ in the November 1943 issue of 
the JournaL. We have our problems in this part 
of the world. too. Witness the following transla- 
tion from the Leopoldville Courier d’Afrique of 
December 15, 1943: 

“Many packs of lions have rendered the country 
along the left bank of the Lomami extremely dan- 
gerous for natives as well as for the Whites who 
are obliged to work or travel there. 

“In 1941 there were still only two natives eaten, 
a man and a woman. It appears that these unfor- 
tunates were only the hors d’oeuvre to the present 
feast, for the following year. in 1942, fourteen 
natives were devoured. 

“The lions have already reached their nineteenth 
victim this year, all well identified. Almost all 
the family funerals have had to be conducted over 
a few fingers, a piece of jawbone, a few bloody 
shreads of flesh. ete.—all the remains which the 

(Continued on page 167) 
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News From the Field 


Dow, Epwarp, Jr.—Egypt 

Drew, GeraALp A.—Guatemala 

Durr, 

FisHer, Dorsey G.—Great Britain 

Fuess, JouN—New Zealand 

Gatewoop, Ricuarp D.—Trinidad 
Gitcurist, JAMES M.—Nicaragua 

Grotu, Epwarp M.—Union of South Africa 


F 

FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 

2 Acty, Rosert A.—Union of South Africa Huppteston, J. F.—Curacao and Aruba 
Beck, Wittiam H.—Bermuda Hurst, Cartton—British Guiana 

« Berry, Burton Y.—Turkey. Ketsey, Easton T.—Eastern Canada 

Bincuam, Hiram, Jn.—Argentina Foro, RicHarp—I/ran 

4 Brever, Cart—V enezuela LaTIMER, Freperick P., Jr.—Honduras 
Buett, Rosert L.—Ceylon West, GeorGce—Sweden 

Butter, Georce—-Peru Lorp, Joun H.—Jamaicu 

@ Cuitps, J. Rives—North Africa Macnuson, Erte W.—Central Canada 
CrarK, DuWayne G.—Paraguay Memmincer, Rosert B.—lU/ruguay 


Mitsourng, H. L.—St. Lucia 

MINTER, R.—Southern Australia 
OcHELTREE, JoHN B.—Greenland 

Pace, Epwarp, Jr.—U.S.S.R. 

Patmer, JosepH, 2Np—British East Africa 
TrioLo, James S.-—Colombia 

Turner, Mason—Western Australia 
Wituiams, ArTHUR R.—Panama 


AUSTRALIA 


Ely E. Palmer, American Consul General, is photographed with Major Gen. Richard 
K. Sutherland, General MacArthur's Chief of Staff (left), and Brig. Gen. Thomas 
E. Rilea, Commanding General of a Base Section (right), at an airport somewhere 


in Australia. 
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EASTERN CANADA 


January's highlight for several of the Ontario 
consular offices was the visit which Ambassador 
and Mrs. Ray Atherton, accompanied by Special 
Assistant and Mrs. Dana Doten, paid to southern 
Ontario between January 17 and 22. The Ambas- 
sador addressed the Toronto Canadian Club on the 
17th. That afternoon the Lieutenant Governor of 
Ontario and Mrs. Matthews gave a reception for 
the Athertons and in the evening Mr. and Mrs. Win- 
ship entertained at dinner for them. On the 18th 
the U. S. A. Men’s Club and the American Women’s 
Club of Toronto sponsored a record-breaking lunch- 
eon of 250 Americans at the King Edward Hotel. 
where the guests had the pleasure of hearing from 
both the Ambassador and Mrs. Atherton. The party 
visited several war industries in and near Toronto. 
and also went to Hamilton and London where the 
Ambassador addressed the Canadian Clubs and 
Niagara Falls where he spoke at a banquet given 
by the service clubs of that city. 

On the 21st the Athertons and a party which in- 
cluded Consul General and Mrs. Winship. Consul 
and Mrs. Everett and Vice Consul and Mrs. Kelsey 
were guests of the Royal Canadian Navy at its ex- 
cellent show “Meet The Navy.” then playing at the 
Victoria Theater. During the intermission, tables 
were turned and the Ambassador’s party supplied 
entertainment for the 3,000-odd other spectators. 
A battery of Klieg lights illuminated the boxes 
brilliantly, while Mr. and Mrs. Atherton shook 
hands. over and over again, with certain members 
of the cast for the benefit of newsreel photograph- 
ers. The number almost immediately before the 
intermission consisted, appropriately enough, of a 
song named “You'll Get Used to It.” 

The Ambassador inspected every section of the 
Consulate General and chatted with all the officers 
and employees, a courtesy which was greatly appre- 
ciated but which left some members of the staff's 
distaff side in a considerable dither. 

January 25th Consul General and Mrs. Winship 
went to Ottowa for a short visit as guests of Ambas- 
sador and Mrs. Atherton. 

Toronto again reports the loss of two officers but 
this time. they have been replaced. Their many 
friends here were loth to see Vice Consul and Mrs. 
P. C. Seddicum leave for Edmonton and wish them 
all the best in their new post. In but little more 
than three months in Toronto, Vice Consul and 
Mrs. W. H. Christensen acquired a number of 
friends who regret that they returned to the Carib- 
bean area so soon. However. in the arrival of Vice 
Consul and Mrs. G. L. Tolman from Edmonton and 
Vice Consul and Mrs. Dwight Fisher from the De- 
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partment we feel that the loss of old friends will 
result in the making of new ones. 
E. T. KELsEy. 


CARACAS 


January 10, 1944. 

The Ambassador. the Honorable Dr. Frank P. 
Corrigan and Mrs. Corrigan held a reception at the 
Embassy on January 8th at which a bronze bust 
of General Lopez Contreras, former President of 
Venezuela. was presented to him. A distinguished 
and large group of high Venezuelan officials and 
diplomats took part in the cordial ceremony. 

The bust had been made by the well-known 
American sculptor, Jo Davidson, at the same time 
he had made a bust of the present President, Gen- 
eral Medina. 

In presenting the bust Dr. Corrigan said in part: 
“We remember that many Venezuelan hearts were 
deeply moved when you, General Lopez Contreras, 
voluntarily relinquished the presidency before the 
assembled Congress because they saw in this act 
a definite proof of the spirit of the Venezuela of 
which Simon Bolivar had dreamed.” 

In receiving the bust General Lopez Contreras 
paid special tribute to the high esteem in which the 
Ambassador and Mrs. Corrigan are held in all 


Venezuelan circles. 
CARL BREUER. 


WINNIPEG 


January 29, 1944. 

The enfant perdue. Alexander, son of Consul 
General and Mrs. A. W. Klieforth, on Sunday morn- 
ing. January 16, 1944, breezed into town on the 
Winnipeg Limited only one-half hour late, in re- 
turning to the family fold after a separation of 
three years of hazardous adventures in foreign 
lands. It appears the bracing altitudes of Bogota 
and Cali endued Alexander with a dashing penchant 
for precipitous propulsion through space which in 
time sped him via the Gorgas’ way station in Pan- 
ama to Washington in search of spare parts. After 
a bit of priming in Winnipeg, Alexander is again 
raring to go; this time for a mean bazooka at the 
nearest arsenal in Washington. D. C., on or about 
February 15. The loss to the Foreign Service of 
Alexander's pleasant personality will be a distinct 
gain to his new comrades in arms. 

And the Magnusons, between the Klieforths’ cele- 
brated parties. were able to slip in a house-warming 
of their new home on January 23. Apparently the 
house-warming was a success to judge from the 
benign expressions of approval of the guests. 


Ertk W. MAGNuson. 
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The Bookshelf 


Francis C. WoLr, Review Editor 


GREECE AGAINST THE AXIS, by Lt. Col. Stan- 
ley Casson. Washington: American Council on 
Public Affairs, 1943. pp. 150. $2.50. 

Greece Against the Axis recounts the story of 
Greek resistance as seen and participated in by one 
of the earliest British soldiers to be sent to the aid 
of the beleaguered country following the Italian at- 
tack of October 28, 1940, and one of the last to be 
evacuated when the Anglo-Greek forces withdrew 
before the Germans in April 1941. 

Greece Against the Axis is by no means the only 
eyewitness account we have had of the four months 
of triumph by Greek troops over the Italians and 
the 30 days of resistance by Greek and British troops 
against the Germans. The volume contains many 
facts, however, which are not elsewhere recounted 
and is a valuable addition to the literature of this 
brief but outstanding period. 

A controversial issue on which much light is shed 
by Colonel Casson is the question of the German 
attempt to justify their attack. The point is now 
largely academic, but of some interest. Through- 
out the four months between October 28, 1940 and 
April 6, 1941 (when German troops crossed into 
Greece and Yugoslavia), German diplomats in Ath- 
ens assured the Greek Government that the fight 
between Greece and Italy did not concern the Ger- 
man Reich so long as Greece fought alone. The 
Greeks were warned, however, that if British troops 
“in substantial quantities” should come to Greece’s 
aid, Germany would attack. As a result, the Greek 
Government strictly limited the aid which Britain 
might send, and, according to Colonel Casson, the 
British authorities scrupulously respected Greek 
wishes. The author points out that it was not until 
Germany had occupied Bulgaria and had large 
forces poised at the Greek frontier that Mr. Eden 
and General Wilson were able to convince the 
Greeks of the imminence of a German attack and 
to persuade the Greek Government that full British 
aid should be received. The Germans claimed, on 
entering Greece, that they had had no previous in- 
tention of attacking the country and had done so 
only because of the arrival of three British divisions 
on Greek soil. How ridiculous the German claims 
were is well shown by Colonel Casson’s reports of 
German preparations in Bulgaria even before Mr. 
Eden’s visit. 

The American Council on Public Affairs has ren- 
dered a further service, in its efforts to enlighten 
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the American people on events at home and abroad, 
by the publication of this small but significant 
volume. 

Grorce V. ALLEN. 


HENRY PONSONBY : QUEEN VICTORIA’S PRI- 
VATE SECRETARY. By Arthur Ponsonby. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. xvi, 425 
pages. $3.75. 

During the long years of Queen Victoria's se- 
cluded widowhood, General Sir Henry Ponsonby, as 
her private secretary, was one of the small group 
of conscientious courtiers constrained to share her 
seclusion. His distinguished son, Lord Arthur Pon- 
sonby, has now winnowed the vast collection of let- 
ters and memoranda left by his father to provide an 
intimate and amusing and revealing picture of life 
with Queen Victoria. 

The great thing about being a queen, according 
to almost anybody’s little daughter, is that you can 
do as you please. This, apparently, was also Queen 
Victoria's idea of queenship, though the limitations 
of constitutional monarchy thwarted her. She said 
she would not have Gladstone for her Prime Min- 
ister, but she had him. In lesser matters she ruled 
supreme. If she made up her mind to go to Bal- 
moral on Tuesday, the Government could collapse 
on Monday and not stop her. She would not be 
advised. She never knew indecision because she 
was so exclusively governed by her private crotchets. 
The game Ponsonby had to play was to prevent 
affairs of state from being governed likewise. Yet 
Victoria had her solid and queenly virtues: she was 
not like Prince Edward, who, though better com- 
pany, never mastered a state paper. She was emi- 
nent in being eminently serious. 

Ponsonby was saved from what would otherwise 
have been a ghastly position (a single dinner at Bal- 
moral must have been purgatory itself) by his hu- 
morous appreciation of the whole show. He recog- 
nized the comedy. Consequently, he was able to 
exercise the patience and tact needed to set right 
everything the queen threatened to set wrong. One 
did not say no, or even maybe, to Queen Victoria. 
Here is an example: 

“The Queen asked me who could represent her 

[at the funeral of the Empress of Russia]. I said. 

the Duke of Edinburgh. The Queen said ‘No, of 


course he couldn't.’ I said ‘Of course he couldn't.” 
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But as I did not know why, I got back to him in 

the course of conversation and said it was a pity 

he couldn’t. So she telegraphed to ask him if he 

could and he said he would.” 
Ponsonby, it is evident, deserved well of his country. 

One would like to quote the whole book. It is a 
mine of anecdote. The great figures of Victorian 
England parade by en pantoufles. Finally, the 
reader comes away from the vast entertainment with 
a knowledge of just how the crown, through the 
substitution of influence for power, continued to 
play a commanding role in the government of Eng- 
land. 

Louis J. Jr. 


DIGEST OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. Green Hay- 
wood Hackworth. United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1943. Volume VII. 
Pages V, 709. $1.75. 

This last volume of the Digest contains chapters 
on “Interference with Neutral Commerce.” “Prize” 
and “Neutrality.” 

The present reviewer, who has found the Digest 
invaluable both in his capacity as a teacher in in- 
ternational law and as an official of the Department, 
was so impressed with the conciseness, simplicity, 
and to the pointedness of the introductory notes, to 
say nothing of the whole set up of the Digest, that he 
approached a member of Mr. Hackworth’s staff. 
who has had an important part in the preparation 
of this monumental work, with a view to finding 
out the mechanics of its undertaking. This is what 
he got: 

“Introductory statements to material appear in 
many instances, giving in a brief and concise 
manner deductions to be made and conclusions 
to be drawn from material that follows. These 
statements should be most helpful to people who 
may not find time to examine all the material set 
forth and to draw their own conclusions. In 
some instances, especially where the subject is 
controversial, these statements do not appear. 
since the author apparently realized the difficulty 
of drawing conclusions in such situations without 
appearing to substitute his views for the divergent 
views reflected. 

“The work is a Digest and not a Compilation. 
It was prepared with a view to making available 
material representative of prevailing expressions 
on the topics discussed and not for the purpose 
of setting out all material on the respective sub- 
jects, since as stated in the Preface to the work, 
the publication of all material would have resulted 
in the printing of hundreds of volumes. This 
would have greatly impaired its utility. The ma- 
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terial has been digested in brief compass. Net 
results as distinguished from mass production was 
the criterion. This rendered the author’s task 
more difficult. 

“While the first volume appeared in 1940, the 
author had already spent several years in the 
preparation of the material, the general outline 
and pattern for all of which he had carefully 
prepared in advance. It subsequently became a 
matter of working to the pattern. Considerable 
material had been selected and laid aside from 
time to time looking to its inclusion in a Digest 
for which the author had long felt a need. Prac- 
tically the entire manuscript had been completed 
before Pearl Harbor. Otherwise, owing to the 
demands upon his time, it would have been im- 
possible for him to have finished the project.” 

Francis CoLt DE WOLF . 


EAGLE WINGS, translated by Axel Gerhard Dehly, 
Maydell Publications, Auburndale, Mass., 1943, 
96 pp. $1.00. 


This little volume of translated Norwegian poetry 
contains selections from the poems of Bj¢érnson, 
Ibsen and Wergeland, and a brief biography ac- 
companies each group. 

These vigorous writers led no ivory tower exis- 
tence. All played an important part in public life. 
Bjornson, considered by many as Norway’s greatest 
novelist and poet, became one of the great liberal 
leaders of the nineteenth century. Ibsen is better 
known to us as a dramatist than a poet but Mr. 
Dehly tells us that “Ibsen was first of all and by 
nature a poet and only by force of circumstances a 
writer of theatrical prose.” Henrik Wergeland, ex- 
hibiting more than mere racial tolerance, in fact an 
understanding love of all mankind, led the move- 
ment for removing constitutional restrictions in 
Norway prohibiting the entry of Jews. 

These gems among Norwegian poems serve as an 
appetizer and are too soon read. 


LW: 


GERMANS IN THE CONQUEST OF AMERICA, 
A SIXTEENTH CENTURY VENTURE, by Ger- 
man Arciniegas. Translated by Angel Flores, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1943. 


The present volume is one of a growing number 
of books by contemporary Latin Americans which 
are being presented in translation to the reading 
public in the United States. The aim of these trans- 
lations, to give English speaking readers some ac- 
quaintance with the culture of our neighbors to the 

(Continued on page 156) 
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Report of the Executive Committee of the 
American Foreign Service Association 
for the year October 1, 1942 through September 30, 1943 


HE Executive Committee of the American For- 

eign Service Association devoted a considerable 
amount of time during the year under review to 
study and discussion of the future of the Foreign 
Service and to consideration of various proposals 
for new Service legislation. It is unfortunately not 
possible to report in detail in this regard at the 
present time, but it may be said that the Committee 
is satisfied that its conclusions correctly reflected the 
views of the entire Service. 

The more normal work connected with the man- 
agement of the Association’s affairs is summarized 
under separate headings below. Special mention 
may be made. however, of one accomplishment 
which is not only good news at the present time, 
but will be of importance to the Association for 
many years to come. This is the obtention of a 
definite ruling of the Treasury Department classi- 
fying the Association as a tax-exempt institution 
“under the provisions of Section 101 (8) of the 
Internal Revenue Code and corresponding provi- 
sions of prior revenue acts.” Under this ruling, 
legacies and dues received by the Association are 
not subject to payment of income tax either by the 
Association itself, or by the donor’s estate or the 
paying members. 

(1) Protective Association. (a) Officers. Be- 
cause of transfers. Mr. James W. Riddleberger and 
Mr. Carl Strom resigned during the year as officers 
of the Protective Association, and the Executive 
Committee appointed Mr. Gilson Blake Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Mr. James Henderson Secretary-Treasurer. 
to complete their terms. For the new fiscal year be- 
ginning March Ist. 1943, Mr. Hugh Fullerton was 
appointed President of the Protective Association. 
and Messrs. Blake and Henderson reappointed for 
new terms of office. Mr. Harry A. Havens continued 
to serve as Assistant to the Secretary-Treasurer. 

(b) Group hospitalization and surgical benefits. 
Effective December 23, 1942, officers who were 
members of the Protective Association automatical- 
ly became eligible for hospitalization and surgical 
benefits without an increase in the group life in- 
surance premiums, the cost of such benefits being 
paid from the Association’s reserve fund. 

In view of the favorable response to the question- 
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naire to officers asking whether they desired similar 
benefits for their wives and children, it was ar- 
ranged, effective January 23, 1943, that upon pay- 
ment of premiums officers’ families could be in- 


cluded. 


(c) Group insurance for all permanent Foreign 
Service personnel of American nationality. The Pro- 
tective Association was very pleased to have been 
able to make arrangements prior to September 30, 
1943, to include for group life insurance and hos- 
pitalization and surgical benefits all American na- 
tionals residing abroad in the permanent service of 
the United States Government as Foreign Service 
clerks, couriers, superintendents of construction. or 
other permanent miscellaneous employees of the De- 
partment of State. Notices to such personnel were 
dated October 1, 1943, the insurance to become ef- 
fective March 1, 1944, provided that at least 75 per 
cent of the eligible personnel have submitted appli- 
cations. The hospitalization benefits are not extend- 
ed to dependents of persons included in this group, 
but prospective members have been requested to 
inform the Protective Association whether they 
would be interested in such coverage. 

Financial condition of the Association as of June 
30, 1943. The statements of cash receipts and dis- 
bursements for the general fund, scholarship fund. 
and the Charles B. Hosmer Bequest Fund, of the 
American Foreign Service Association were pub- 
lished in the December 1943 JourNnaAL. The follow- 
ing is the auditor’s statement of resources: 


GENERAL FUND 


Cash in bank $1.811.53 
U.S. Treasury bonds. 314%. 

at cost 4,892.19 
Matured interest coupon 78.13 
Dues receivable _ 1,634.50 
Advance to Howard Fyfe Re- 

volving Fund 2,500.00 


$10.916.35 
Deduct: 


Accounts payable: 
Amount due to AMERI- 
CAN FOREIGN SERVICE 
JOURNAL in respect of 


dues collected — 138.20 
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Deferred credit—Portion of 
dues collected in advance 
applicable to American 
Foreign Service Associa- 
tion 


38.23 


888.76 


Balance, representing 
surplus 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
Cash in bank $ 
U.S. Treasury bonds, at cost: 
$8.000 face amount, 314 
$7.000 face amount. 2%. 


$ 9.851.16 
489.13 


$7,822.81 
7.035.063 


14.858.44 


Matured interest coupons 125.02 
Total, representing 
pal and surplus - $15.472.59 
CHARLES B. Hosmer BeEQuest FUND 
U.S. Treasury bonds 214%, 
at cost 


princi- 


$ 1.000.00 


Matured interest coupon 4.19 
Total, representing princi- 
and surplus $ 1,004.19 


Particular attention of members is called to the 
item “Dues receivable.” This total of $1,634.50 
represents 233 members who were in arrears as to 
payment of dues as of June 30, 1943. 


Howard Fyfe’s Revolving Fund. The revolving 
fund established for Mr. Fyfe, United States Des- 
patch Agent at New York, is placed at his disposi- 
tion by the Association to assist him with the per- 
sonal advances he makes in connection with ship- 
ments for Foreign Service officers. The difficulties 
of communication and transportation have contin- 
ued. and during this year Mr. Fyfe made advances 
to the Despatch Agents at New Orleans and San 
Francisco. The Executive Committee accordingly 
decided to increase the fund by $500, to make a 
total of $2.500. 


Membership in the Association. As of June 30, 
1943, there were enrolled 925 active, 117 associate, 
and 70 retired members, a total of 1.112. This is a 
gain of 52 active. 40 associate, and 13 retired mem- 
bers. 


Officers of the Foreign Service Auxiliary are eligi- 
ble for associate membership. More than 200 were 
circularized the end of December 1942. and those 
appointed since that time. who are not members, 
will be invited to join. 

Education Committee. The committee named in 
last year’s report, of which Mr. Plitt was chairman, 


included Messrs. Hulley and Hicks and Mrs. Mer- 
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riam and Mrs. Cabot, and did notable work dur- 
ing its term of office. Inasmuch as there have been 
many Foreign Service families living in Washing- 
ton and nearby, a survey of the educational needs 
of their children and a survey of schools in Wash- 
ington were made. In consequence considerable in- 
formation was gained and the committee aided in 
placing children in schools, and summer camps as 
well. Arrangements were also made with the Insti- 
tute of International Education by which staff mem- 
bers of that organization would approach schools 
for scholarship assistance for Foreign Service chil- 
dren doing college or university work. 

Mr. Frank P. Lockhart is chairman of the com- 
mittee for the year ending June 30, 1944, and Mr. 
Hulley was retained from the previous committee. 
The other members are J. Graham Parsons. Mrs. 
Selden Chapin, and Mrs. Beppo Johansen. 

Association scholarships. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Education Committee, the Executive 
Committee awarded the two scholarships of the As- 
sociation of $200 for college work for the scholastic 
year 1943-1944 to Sarah Hitchcock and David 
Thomson, both fine students. 

The appeal of last year’s Executive Committee for 
greater interest in these annual scholarships was 
met by a marked increase in the number of applica- 
tions, all of excellent qualifications. Next year the 
scholarships will be $300, instead of $200, and all 
Foreign Service children who are eligible are in- 
vited to make applications. 

The Charles B. Hosmer Bequest. As the members 
of the Association know from articles in the Jour- 
NAL, our late colleague, Charles B. Hosmer, left in 
his will a bequest of $1,000 to the Association. The 
suggestions received from the field as to the use 
which should be made of the income from this be- 
quest were given thoughtful consideration by the 
Committee, with the result recorded in the follow- 
ing excerpt from the minutes of its meeting of Sep- 
tember 29, 1943: 

“Bequest of Charles B. Hosmer. Following dis- 
cussion of the disposition to be made of the income 
from the legacy of the late Charles B. Hosmer 
($1,000 now invested in a U. S. Treasury bond 
yielding 214% per annum), the Secretary-Trea- 
surer placed the following motion before the Com- 
mittee : 

“(a) The scholarships awarded by the American 
Foreign Service Association are hereby raised from 
$200 to $300 per annum, effective beginning with 
the awards for the school year 1944-1945. 

“(b) To one of these scholarships shall be de- 
voted the income from the legacy of the late Charles 

(Continued on page 164) 
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Service 


Consul Samuel Sokobin engaged in his favorite pas- 
time while interned in Manila. 


Vice Consul Robert Grinnell at Brisbane act- 
ing as Naturalization Examiner for the De- 
partment of Justice, swears in Corp. Neal C. 
Nielsen of Danish birth, of Niles, California. 
He is the first American soldier naturalized 
in New Guinea. U. S. Signal Corps Photo. 


Vice Consul Carl Breuer of La Guaira and 
Bain Davis of the Division of American Re- 
publics about to set forth on a trip into the 
Andes of western Venezuela. 


“In the bush.” near Sherbrooke Forest, Victoria—stalking 
the Lyre-Bird—are left to right: Randy Kidder. Mr. Spiker. 
Fritz Jandrey. and Dotty Kidder. 
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Glimpses 


When Mrs. Douglas MacArthur flew to a shipyard 
in Australia to christen the new Australian destroyer 
Bataan she was met by Mr. Ely Palmer (right), Con- 
sul General in Sydney, and Mrs. Palmer (in white). 
and Brig. Gen. Rilea (left). Mrs. MacArthur was 
accompanied by Col. Lloyd Lehrbas (in back) and 

Col. Sid Huff (next to Consul General Palmer). 


We like the greeting card from John Randolph 
and family from Edmonton. 


Ambassador and Mrs. Atherton on their arrival 
at Toronto the morning of January seventeenth. 
The photograph includes (from left to right) 
the Ambassador, Mrs. Atherton and Consul 


General Winship. See “News from the Field.” <— from the John-Randolphs 
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Charles MacVickar, Asst. Economic Analyst at Ankara, and 
P. Henry Mueller. Communications Officer, see the pyramids 
in the proper style. 
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ASSOCIATION CORRESPONDENCE 


On board MS Gripsholm 
Octeber 24, 1943. 
The Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
American Foreign Service Association. 
Care Department of State. Washington. 
Dear sir: 

I must address you in this impersonal manner be- 
cause I do not know who is now Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. From January 5. 1941. until 
my arrival at Mormugao on the Japanese repatria- 
tion ship Teia Maru on October 15. 1943. [1 was 
hermetically sealed so far as departmental news is 
concerned. Upon the departure of this vessel this 
morning. mail was delivered to us and it was only 
then that I received a letter addressed to me on 
October 2, 1942. by Howard Bucknell. then Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. informing me of 
my election as President of the Association for the 
year commencing October 1. 1942. 

That year has passed and | have the doubtful dis- 
tinction of being the first president of the Associa- 
tion who held office for a year without performing a 
single service for the Association, or even knowing 
that he occupied that position. I am sorry that the 
fortunes of war prevented my serving the members 
of the Association in the office to which they elected 
me. Nevertheless. | greatly appreciate the honor 
done me by my colleagues and thank them sincerely 
for the confidence implicit in their choice. 

My term of office has now come to a close and my 
successor undoubtedly has been elected and has 
qualified. To him I express my congratulations and 
my best wishes for success. Whoever he is, please 
assure him that | stand ready to assist him in any 
way that may be within my power. 

Very sincerely yours, 
NATHANIEL P. Davis, 
; American Consul General. 


THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION 
January 15th, 1944 
Dear Mr. Davis: 

Your letter of October 24th, 1943. written on 
board MS Gripsholm, has been received with the 
greatest appreciation by the Executive Committee 
of the Foreign Service Association. 

It was a source of real regret to the entire mem- 
bership of the Association that we could not have 
the benefit of your active leadership during the term 
of your Presidency. 

The Committee and the Electoral College realized, 
of course. that the circumstances of your enforced 
isolation would mean that you might not learn of 
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your election for an indefinite time and that the 
Association might not have the advantage of your 
cuidance and assistance during the term of your 
Presidency. While this prospect was a source of 
real regret, the desire was unanimous that your 
name be placed at the top of the Association’s Mast. 

A copy of your letter, expressing your congratu- 
lations and good wishes to your successor, has been 
transmitted to the new President of the Association, 
the Honorable Robert D. Murphy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Foy D. KOHLER, 
Acting Chairman, Executive Committee. 

Nathaniel P. Davis, Esquire. 

Department of State, 

Washington, D. C. 


THE WILBUR J. CARR MEMORIAL 
SERVICE 


A tribute was paid to the memory of The Honor- 
able Wilbur J. Carr on January 25 by Mr. Clarence 
Aspinwall, President of Garfield Memorial Hospital. 
in behalf of the Board of Trustees of that institu- 
tion. Members of the Board met on that occasion 
to dedicate a room designated by a plaque as the 
“Wilbur J. Carr Room.” In a brief ceremony at 
the dedication, Mr. Aspinwall recalled that Mr. Carr 
won promotion through the ranks to be Assistant 
Secretary of State, in which position he served for 
many years. This service was terminated only by 
the outbreak of the war. When he retired it was not 
to a life of leisure, for he began to devote himself 
to the City of Washington and its institutions, and 
to these institutions he gave the same time and en- 
ergy he had to the service. Some of the closest 
friends of Mr. Carr attended the memorial service, 
including Lt. Commander and Mrs. Keith Merrill, 
Justice McReynolds, Dr. and Mrs. Albert McCart- 
ney. Mr. Herbert Hengstler, Admiral Joseph Strauss, 
Mrs. James Clement Dunn, and The Honorable Wil- 
liam R. Castle. 


PHYLLIS MUSGRAVE 


IN MEMORIAM 


BisHop. Mrs. Max W. Bishop, wife of Foreign 
Service Officer Max Bishop. assigned to the Depart- 
ment, died on January 12, in Gravette, Arkansas. 

STEYNE. Mrs. Nina H. Steyne, mother of Alan 
N. Steyne, Foreign Service Officer, assigned to the 
Department. died on January 15 in Rochester, New 
York. 

Wituiams. Mrs. Adele Born Williams, wife of 
Foreign Service Officer Frank S. Williams. died 


January 20 in Chicago. 
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INSURANCE 


Special policies for Government Service 
officers. Annual policies, world wide. Trip 
policies, silverware, jewelry, fur policies. 
Travelers baggage policies, fire and burglary 
policies in Washington. 


Security 
STEEL VANS 
Steel and aluminum lift vans, available in 


many places throughout the world. Safe, 
economical, convenient. 


Send us your claim checks for luggage 
checked to Washington with your instruc- 
tions about delivery, or temporary storage. 


If you check baggage in other cities and 
want delivered, send us your checks and in- 
structions. We will forward by air mail to 
our correspondents. 


Security Storage Company 


of Washington 


1140 FIFTEENTH STREET 
DIstrict 4040 


a safe depository 
for over 50 years at 


Affiliated with the American Security and Trust Co. 


AMERICAN SECURITY 
More Than 
Just a Name! 


Today, as half a century ago, “American 
Security’’ is more than just a name. It 
symbolizes the security of American bank- 
ing institutions. . . . To foreign service 
officers throughout the world the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of banking 
connections in Washington have be- 
come increasingly important. Such con- 
nections assure them of trustworthy 
banking, trust and safe deposit facilities. 


American Security gives special attention 
to its foreign accounts, recognizing their 
need for prompt, personalized service. 
We cordially invite your inquiry. 


AMERICAN 
SECURITY 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office: Fifteenth St. and Pennsylvania Ave. 
(Opposite the United States Treasury) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MEMBER: 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION Y 
NN FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM WA 
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Promotions 


February 7, 1944. 


The following Foreign Service Officers have been 
nominated for promotion in the Foreign Service: 


FrRoM FoREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLass III 
TO FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLaAss II: 

Don C. Bliss, Jr., of Mississippi. 

Walter J. Donnelly, of the District of Columbia. 

William R. Langdon, of Massachusetts. 

Alfred T. Nester, of New York. 

Albert F. Nufer, of New York. 


From ForeIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLass IV 
TO FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF Ctass III: 


Donald F. Bigelow, of Minnesota. 
David McK. Key, of Tennessee. 
Marcel E. Malige, of Idaho. 
Renwick S. MecNiece, of Utah. 
Warwick Perkins, of Maryland. 
J. Bartlett Richards, of Maryland. 


From ForeEIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLAss V 
TO FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLAss IV: 


H. Merrell Benninghoff, of New York. 
Gilson G. Blake, of Maryland. 

Joseph F. Burt, of Illinois. 

Reginald S. Castleman, of California. 
Vinton Chapin, of Massachusetts. 
Prescott Childs, of Massachusetts. 
Charles H. Derry, of Georgia. 

C. Paul Fletcher, of Tennessee. 
Winthrop S. Greene, of Massachusetts. 
William M. Gwynn, of California. 
Eugene M. Hinkle, of New York. 
Clarence E. Macy, of Colorado. 

E. Talbot Smith, of Connecticut. 
Francis H. Styles, of Virginia. 


From ForeIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLass VI 
TO FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLAss V: 


Sidney A. Belovsky, of New York. 
Cavendish W. Cannon, of Utah. 
Augustus S. Chase, of Connecticut. 
William P. Cochran, Jr., of Pennsyivania. 
Gerald A. Drew. of California. 

Monroe B. Hall. of New York. 

Cloyce K. Huston, of Iowa. 

Perry N. Jester, of Virginia. 

Kenneth C. Krentz. of Iowa 
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J. Hall Paxton, of Virginia. 

Guy W. Ray. of Alabama. 

Walter N. Walmsley, Jr., of Maryland. 
Robert S. Ward. of Ohio. 


FROM FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLass VII 
TO FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLass VI: 

Walworth Barbour.-of Massachusetts. 

Jacob D. Beam. of New Jersey. 

Barry T. Benson, of Texas. 

Max Waldo Bishop, of Iowa. 

William E. Flournoy, Jr., of Virginia. 

Morris N. Hughes, of Illinois. 

Miss Elizabeth Humes, of Tennessee. 

C. Grant Isaacs. of Tennessee. 

Robert Janz, of Oklahoma. 

Charles F. Knox, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Henry P. Leverich, of New Jersey. 

Raymond P. Ludden, of Massachusetts. 

Thomas J. Maleady, of Massachusetts. 

Patrick Mallon, of Ohio. 

Robert Mills McClintock, of California. 

Edward D. McLaughlin, of Arkansas. 

Troy L. Perkins, of Kentucky. 

Kennett F. Potter, of Missouri. 

Joseph P. Ragland, of the District of Columbia. 

John F. Stone, of Pennsylvania. 

Tyler Thompson, of New ork. 

Joseph I. Touchette, of Massachusetts. 

William C. Trimble, of Maryland. 

Whitney Young. of New York. 


From ForREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF VIII 
TO FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF Cass VII: 
John L. Bankhead. of North Carolina. 
M. Williams Blake, of Ohio. 
Carl Breuer, of New York. 
William F. Busser, of Pennsylvania. 
Thomas S. Campen, of North Carolina. 
David M. Clark, of Pennsylvania. 
Harry M. Donaldson, of Pennsylvania. 
Jay Dixon Edwards, of Oregon. 
Perry Ellis, of California. 
James Espy, of Ohio. 
Richard D. Gatewood. of New York. 
John L. Goshie, of New York. 
John D. Jernegan, of California. 
Hartwell Johnson. of South Carolina. 
Easton T. Kelsey, of Michigan. 
(Continued on page 146) 
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RCA PRESENTS 


Aladdin's Lamps of Tomorrow ... RCA Elec- 
tronic Tubes perform amazing miracles for 
industry and science... literally see, feel, smell, 
taste, count, hear, remember, and talk. There 
is an RCA Electronic Tube for every purpose. 
Now being used to speed the cause of the 
United Nations, they will help build a better 
peacetime world tomorrow. 


It could shake your house down! Powerful vi- 


Glamour is always new—and the glamour of 
brating machine developed by RCA prevents 


Dinah Shore, Warner Bros. screen star, and other 


structural weaknesses in aviation radio—enables 
RCA to perfect radio equipment for planes be- 
fore it goes into service. RCA aviation radio is 
playing an important role in the expansion of 
communications. 
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favorite movie personalities, is recorded at the 
studioand reproduced in your favorite theatre with 
RCA Photophone sound equipment. The same 
engineering skill that perfected the RCA Elec- 
tronic Tubes and other modern services of radio 
goes into RCA film recording and theatre sound. — 


KADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA Victor Division, Camden, N.J., U.S.A. 
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This trade-mark 
is a symbol of 
quality petroleum 
products. There is 
a Texaco Product 
for every purpose. 


The Texas Company 


Manufacturers of 


TEXACO 


Petroleum Products 
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Andrew G. Lynch. of New York. 

Robert B. Memminger, of South Carolina. 
Charles S. Millet. of New Hampshire. 
Bolard More, of Ohio. 

Brewster H. Norris. of Pennsylvania. 
Jack B. Neathery, of Texas. 

Miss Katherine E. O'Connor, of Indiana. 
John Ordway, of the District of Columbia. 
Charles O. Thompson, of Alaska. 

S. Roger Tyler, Jr., of West Virginia. 
Woodruff Wallner. of New York. 

Philip P. Williams. of California. 

Robert E. Wilson, of Arizona. 


From FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER, UNCLASSIFIED, 
TO FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLass VIII: 


Roland K. Beyer, of Wisconsin. 

Niles W. Bond, of Massachusetts. 

Robert P. Chalker. of Florida. 
Wymberley DeR. Coerr, of Connecticut. 
V. Lansing Collins. Jr., of New York. 
Adrien B. Colquitt. of Georgia. 

Thomas J. Cory, of California. 

Edward A. Dow, Jr.. of Nebraska. 
Nicholas Feld, of Mississippi. 

William N. Fraleigh, of New Jersey. 

John C. Fuess, of Massachusetts. 

Boies C. Hart, Jr.. of Connecticut. 
Richard H. Hawkins, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 
George D. Henderson, of California. 

John P. Hoover, of California. 

Donald W. Lamm, of the District of Columbia. 
Frederick J. Mann. of New York. 

Delano McKelvey. of the District of Columbia. 
Miss Minedee McLean, of Louisiana. 
Julian L. Nugent. Jr., of New Mexico. 
Joseph Palmer, 2d. of Massachusetts. 
Richard H. Post. of New York. 

M. Robert Rutherford, of Montana. 
Robert C. Strong. of Wisconsin. 

J. Kittredge Vinson, of Texas. 

Alfred T. Wellborn. of Louisiana. 
Charles H. Whitaker. of Massachusetts. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


(Continued from page 131) 
these experts. not to mention the consequent slow- 
ness of promotion. How can any citizen with faith 
in America doubt that as the war draws to a close 
and coincident with the partial demobilization of 
the armed forces the Foreign Service can recruit all 
the young men it needs and within a year train 
them to cope adequately with every problem? 
Francis Bacon was an Ambassador at nineteen. 
It is high time we ceased talking of Americans 
in their twenties as “boys.” An honor’s man 
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in Greek or botany, if he has the fundamental 
quality of finding contentment in national service. 
has all the brains needed to be able within one year 
of special training to support the older officers in 
their handling of economic problems, treaty dis- 
cussions. shipping details or any other subject un- 
der the sun. It is nonsense to suppose that only an 
“expert” can deal successfully with the abracadabra 
of such mysteries. Or, if it is conceded that some 
subjects are so abstruse as to require long years of 
training, then let the Service train its own men 
accordingly and in the interval continue the prac- 
tise of utilizing the services of government officers 
of other departments as attaches. 

Recruit our men as we have done in the past. 
After a year or two, perhaps, bring them home for 
special courses if that is indicated; clear the upper 
decks of us fifty-year olds as soon as we can be 
spared; promote the young men as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The Foreign Service of the United States can 
advance into the post-war world preserving the con- 
tinuity of personnel policy which is part of its 
strength. A recent American editorial, commenting 
favorably en current departmental reorganization 
said: “A more forceful Department will be watched 
with even keener eyes than a doddering one.” Defer- 
ence to public sentiment is proper, but it sometimes 
results in too sensitive response to uninformed criti- 
cism. In the long run, national interests are best 
served by improving departmental personnel stand- 
ards from the bottom up. Our current experience 
indicates the hazards in any attempi to “improve” 
half way up the ladder. 

Very truly yours, 
Roy E. B. Bower, 


American Consul. 


American Embassy 
Habana, Cuba 
February 8, 1944 
The Editors, 
AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL 
Gentlemen: 


.. . Your editorial in the January issue is fine. 
It seems to me that the Department has much to 
gain by permitting the JouRNAL to show a little 
spunk, even if its opinions do not always coincide 
with those of the Department. Certainly it is the 
restraining fear of the Department that has acted 
as a dead hand on the initiative of many would-be 
contributors. The JOURNAL has a legitimate role of 
great importance to play in the next few years. It 
can bridge the gap between official and public points 
of view. It can help to keep our Service on its 
toes. It will have to get away from stuffiness with- 
out complicating our foreign relations. It must dis- 
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Mary’s 
trip 

to 
India 


Cn every U. S.-flag ship that iifts its bows to the 
Indian Ocean swells, Mary the Secretary is a pas- 
senger—in spirit. For her job and her salary de- 
pend. in part, on her company’s overseas business. 


Her company may have built that particular ship 
or some of its equipment, supplied it, clothed the 
crew or furnished a part of the cargo. And Mary 
herself probably wears or eats or uses a number of 
things this ship and others have brought in from 
foreign lands. 


In such direct and indirect ways, every American 
has a personal stake in our merchant marine. Con- 
gress recognized this, and in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, called for all-American shipping sufh- 
cient to provide “service on all routes essential for 
maintaining the flow of (our) domestic and foreign 
waterborne commerce at all times.” 


War emphasized this need as a matter of national 
defense — and today we have, for the first time. 
shipping enough to secure our foreign trade. Many 
of the new ships are operated, under the War Ship- 
ping Administration, by American Export Lines. 
utilizing our experience in Mediterranean and In- 
dian Ocean trade. 


Now our cargoes and destinations are chosen by 
military necessity . . . after Victory, they will be 
selected by the needs of Mary—and the needs of 
the millions of farmers, miners, office and factory 
workers who will share the benefits of America’s 
new security of the seas. 


American 
Export Lines 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 4 


American Export Airlines, too, with giant four-engine flying 
boats, are shortening the supply lines to our fighting men. 
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Many ships of the Navies of 
Brazil and other United 
Nations are powered and 
controlled by Westinghouse 
equipment. 


POWER... 


for the Navies of the United Nations 


Quick responding, dependable power has made possible the United 


Nations’ brilliant battle record on the high seas — and much of that Westinghouse equip- 
ment for marine use 
power is furnished by Westinghouse turbines. includes Propulsion 
Turbines, Gears, Tur- 

For 36 years Westinghouse has designed and built propulsion gear bine Generator Sets, 

Blowers, Switchboards, 
units and turbines for all types of naval and commercial craft. Motors and Controllers, 
Transformers, Radio, 

The pressure of war has greatly expanded Westinghouse produc- Instruments, Genera- 

x tion facilities and has inspired new ment, and many other 
} devices. Westinghouse 
developments which will be applied Electric International 

- Company, 40 Wall St., 

fully to the peacetime problems of New York 5, U.S.A 


marine transportation. 


OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE -— PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 
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cuss Service affairs frankly and constructively with- 
out being considered obstructive. There is lots of 
Service Spirit in the field that yearns to be ex- 
pressed—and it would do the men in the field good 
to be able to write honestly without fear of a black 
mark on their records. Very likely in many cases 
the mere fact that men know they can sound off in 
the JoURNAL with impunity would be sufficient, and 
after typing and re-typing their letters a few times 
they will decide not to send them. It’s interesting 
how the spirit of independence lives in the hearts 
of Americans in the remotest places. Many a private 
Boston tea-party is held on sleepless nights far from 
home. 

I believe the JouRNAL should adopt as its policy 
that anything written in a sincere spirit of improv- 
ing the Service should be printed as long as it com- 
plies with technical editorial rules and limitations. 
In adopting such a policy it can also be made clear 
that articles or letters with personal axes to grind 
cannot be accepted. I believe the Department’s 
policy toward the JouRNAL and Foreign Service 
Officer contributors should be that any point of 
view can be expressed as long as it is sincerely, in- 
telligently and convincingly presented. 


Very truly yours, 
F. Boyce. 
First Secretary of Embassy. 


American Vice Consulate. 
Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela, February 9. 1944. 
Editors, 
AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL. 
c/o Department of State. 
Washington, D. C. 


Sirs: 


I have just read the December 1943 issue of the 
JOURNAL in which your editorial relative to the im- 
plications of Mr. Shaw’s statement at the World 
Trade Dinner concerning increased personnel after 
the war appears. May | take this opportunity to 
express my complete agreement with the position 
taken in the 4th paragraph of that editorial. I need 
not say more for you have so ably worded the edi- 
torial but I do feel that any significant increase of 
personnel along the lines indicated in the Assistant 
Secretary’s statement will undoubtedly have an ad- 
verse effect on morale of the Career Service and will 
merely be an amplification of the system followed 
before 1939 at which time the representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce were in- 
corporated into the Service. 

Very truly yours, 
BLUE, 
American Vice Consul. 


Maren, 1044 


IN AIRCRAFT 
WAR PRODUCTION 


Douglas is the only manufacturer 
of all three types of 4-engine land 
planes used by U. S. Military Forces. 
This is in addition to production of 
dive bombers, attack bombers, cargo 
and transport airplanes. Operating 50% 
more plants than the next largest air- 
craft company, Douglas built one-sixth 
(by weight) of all planes made in the 
U. S. last year. 


AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


Santa Monica, Calif. 


LONG BEACH, EL SEGUNDO, DAGGETT, CALIF. 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA, OKLAHOMA CITY, CHICAGO 
* 

Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc 
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1889 - MEDALLA DE 


MEDALS HAVE A MEANING 


They represent recognition of 


exceptional merit in any field 


of endeavor... 


Throughout the last 80 years BACARDI has carried the highest hon- 
ors in all the great International Expositions of the world .. The 
judgment of three generations has confirmed these awards, and has 
made Bacardi the favorite of connoisseurs the world over... Your own 
judgment will confirm it too, when you sip a delicious Bacardi Cock- 
tail or a refreshing Bacardi-and-soda at your bar, club or restaurant. 


BACARDI Gold Label 


Rum &9 Proof 


Straight...or in a Highball 
BACARDI White Label / 
Straight ... or in Cocktails 


COMPANIA RON BACARDI, S.A. Santiago de Cuba. 
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THE REORGANIZED DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE 


(Continued from page 121) 

Departmental Order 1218 creates another new 
and significant Office: “There is hereby created the 
Office of Departmental Administration which shall 
have responsibility, under the general direction of 
the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Shaw, for all matters 
of administration and organization of the Depart- 
ment of State... .” Under this Office are grouped 
Divisions whose responsibilities are essentially of a 
servicing nature, servicing the operating and policy 
Offices of the entire Department on organizational 
and administration matters. There are the Divisions 
of Budget and Finance, Administrative Manage- 
ment, Department Personnel, Communications and 
Records, Geography and Cartography. Protocol. 
and International Conferences. Many steps have al- 
ready been taken to increase the efficiency of per- 
sonnel. budget, communications, messenger and 
other internal staff services. A large number of 
projects for still further modernization and im- 
provement of these services are already under way. 

The Office of Departmental Administration is en- 
gaged in intensive study and planning of ways of 
strengthening the overall organization and adminis- 
tration of the Department. In this respect, the Office 
of Departmenatl Administration will be the research 
and developmental staff for supplying the Secre- 
tary, the Under Secretary, and Assistant Secretary 
Shaw with information and proposals for keeping 
the organization and administration of the Depart- 
ment always abreast of its operational and policy 
responsibilities. Staff of the Division of Adminis- 
trative Management will carry much of this work 
for the Director of Departmental Administration. 
Attention will be given to such broad problems as 
simplification and revitalization of the intradepart- 
mental and interdepartmental committees, relation- 
ships between the Department and other Federal 
agencies, assistance to the Dirctors of Offices on the 
organization and administration of their Offices. 
fusing of the functional and geographical approach 
in policy formulation, development of a progressive 
personnel policy for employees of the Department. 
and, in collaboration with the Office of Foreign Ser- 
vice Administration, development of systematic as- 
signments of Foreign Service officers in Washington 
which will offer them an opportunity to make their 
greatest contribution to the work of the Department, 
to acquire training of value to their future work in 
the missions, and to acquaint them with the needs 
and work methods of the Department. 

The appearance of a Division of Labor Relations 
in the reorganized Department of State is a symbol 
of the role of labor relations as a substantial com- 
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Washington’s 


Finest Hotel 


® Favorite meeting place of For- 
eign Service men in the Nation's 
Capital. Four blocks from the De- 
partment of State. Convenient to 
all points of interest in Washing- 
ton. Exclusive Men’s Bar. Famous 
food. Coffee Shop. Gay Cocktai! 
Lounge. Air Conditioned in the 
summer. 


Mavetower 


WASHINGTON, ‘ 
C. J. MACK, General Manager 
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ponent of international affairs. This in turn reflects 
the increasing closeness of peoples to the relations 
between their government and foreign governments 
and international organizations. The new Division 
of Labor Relations in the Office of Economic Affairs 
is responsible for the Department’s policy and ac- 
tion on international labor. health. and social wel- 
fare matters, such as the relation of wages and 
working conditions in foreign countries to inter- 
national affairs, the effect of labor conditions in 
foreign countries on United States foreign policy. 
international arrangements for promotion of em- 
ployment and social security, the interest of labor 
in the United States in international labor matters. 
and liaison with the United States Department of 
Labor and the International Labor Office. In further- 
ance of the strengthening of United States missions 
to carry their postwar responsibilities, and as part 
of the program of giving increased recognition to 
the economic and political importance of labor de- 
velopments in foreign countries, economic analysts 
will be assigned to the staffs of missions in some of 
the larger industrial countries to report on labor. 
health, and social welfare matters. 

This interpretative highlighting of Departmental 
Order 1218 is by no means all-inclusive. It does 
serve to show that great potentialities for change 
and growth underlie the lines of the organizational 
chart and the language of the Order which reor- 
ganized the Department on January 15, 1944. We 
are not fooling ourselves. This task of gearing the 
internal structure and ways of doing business in the 
Department to meet additional responsibilities in 
international affairs is a continuous one requiring 
the active cooperation of every employee of the De- 
partment. Certainly there are none more familiar 
or interested in the improvement of the organiza- 
tion and administration of the Department than its 
own .employees. Foreign Service personnel in the 
field are of course close to the actualities of foreign 
relations. The Department looks to them for sound 
ideas on improvement in administration, as well as 
policy. and the Department is anxious to be aware 
of all suggestions along these lines. 

The press announcement of January 15, 1944, 
on Departmental Order 1218 struck the keynote for 
the future: “The Department does not regard this 
new organization chart and the Departmenat! Order 
as the final answer to all the Department’s adminis- 
trative problems. It does believe that this reorgani- 
zation will better adapt the administrative frame- 
work of the Department to meet the constantly 
changing war situation and the foreseeable _post- 
war demands upon foreign policy.” 

1944 is a serious and vital year. not only for 
the outcome of military engagements but also for 
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the preparations and decisions being made for a 
peace settlement, for the rehabilitation of devastated 
countries, for setting in motion the basic founda- 
tions of the United States foreign policy of the 
future. and for setting the long-term trends of post- 
war international organization and relations. A 
major step forward has been taken by the United 
States Government in the recent reorganization of 
the Department of State. We shall continue to go 
forward in the pace of the times. 


PUBLIC REACTION TO THE DE. 
PARTMENT’S BROADCASTS 


(Continued from page 122) 


Among the hundred questions received, in re- 
sponse to the broadcast invitations. the largest num- 
ber were inquiries concerning possible employment 
in the Department and Foreign Service; and a 
Chicago woman asked: “Why are not all Foreign 
Service officers coming home from the field invited 
to make oral reports on the posts from which they 
came?” A Pennsylvania manufacturer expressed 
interest in knowing how our post-war policy of co- 
operation “is going to affect us industrially.” and 
“what the situation would be if we retired back to 
the old isolation?” Other questions were scattered 
widely over the fields of international politics and 
economics, the topics including Russia’s frontiers, 
international police force. war refugees, post-war 
aviation and tariffs. 

Research specialists who have surveyed the gen- 
eral public reaction conclude that, of the estimated 
8.000.000 who heard some or all of the broadcasts. 
about one-third became “more favorable” toward 
the Department: fewer than 10 per cent “less fav- 
orable.” 


MARRIAGES 


STARKEY-MAcMurry. Miss Lois V. A. Mac- 
Murray, daughter of John V. A. MacMurray, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of State, and Lieu- 
tenant George W. B. Starkey, Medical Corps, U.S.A.. 
were married on February 5 in Baltimore. 

Davis-KIMBALL. Miss Sarah Kimball and En- 
sign J. Spencer Davis, son of retired Consul Gen- 
General John K. Davis. were married on January 
22 in Washington, D. C. 

Munsey-Ramsey. Miss Margaret Sonneva Maud 
Ramsey. daughter of Henry Ramsey. Vice Consul 
at Manchester, and Pilot Officer Roy Hensman 
Munsey. R.A.F.. were married on December 30 in 


New York City. 
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Why put an air-cooled aircraft engine in 
a tank? Because no other engine packs as 
much power into such small size. Tanks and 
gun carriers slog into battle on caterpillar 
treads, but they are similar to aircraft in that 
they require an engine high in power, small 
in size, and light in weight. Other engines of 
equal power are massive, creating a vicious 
circle in which large size demands more 
armor plate, in turn adding weight and call- 
ing for more power to maintain speed, 

Seasoned by years of operation in trans- 
port, private, and trainer planes, the Wright 


Aircraft éngine 


Powers THE TONNAGE ° 
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Whirlwind was the logical choice for the 
Army’s medium tanks and gun carriers. This 
engine, weighing but a scant 1% of the M-4 
tank’s 30 tons, packs 4oo HP plus in its 45” 
diameter. 

Enlisted in our armored divisions, the 
Whirlwind was assigned to combat duty with 
virtually all medium tanks and heavy gun 
carriers to reach the fighting fronts. In no 
sense a competitor to the air tonnage hauling 
Cyclone, the Whirlwind has nonetheless lived 
up to the Wright tradition for light, com- 
pact power, adaptable to many purposes. 
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To Our Friends in the 


DIPLOMATIC CORPS 
of the 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


kr MANY YEARS, it has been our privilege to supply fine wines 


and spirits to members of American Embassies, Legations 


and Consulates. So we are now happy to report that, although 
distillation of alcohol for beverage purposes has been temporarily 
stopped, we have been able to set aside certain of our inventories 
for your use. We cordially invite your patronage, as well as any 


inquiry you may have regarding our products. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS EXPORT COMPANY 
120 Broadway New York 5.N. Y., U.S. A. 


OLD TAYLOR and OLD GRAND-DAD are straight bourbon whiskies. OLD CROW 
is straight whiskey — bourbon or rye. MOUNT VERNON and OLD OVERHOLT 
are straight rye whiskies. RON MERITO Puerto Rican Rum. LEJON California 
Brandy. MARQUES DEL MERITO Ports and Sherries. BELLOWS & CO. Ports. 
HARTLEY Dry California Sherry. LEJON Dry Vermouth. INGLENOOK NAPA 
VALLEY Red and White Wines. CHATEAU LEJON Red and White Wines. 
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MARKET CROSSES OF 
ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 125) 
a room on pillars. The space beneath was still used 
for the display and sale of produce. and the build- 
ing might be called a Market Hall. but the room 
above was for the use of the mayor and corporation. 
in their conduct of municipal affairs (hence “Town 
Hall”) or sometimes for the use of various trade or 
craft guilds — whence “Guildhall.” 

Here the story passes outside the recognized field 
of the term “cross.” yet two examples — of a mar- 
ket hall and a guildhall — deserve brief mention 
for the sake of their lineage. First, the most ancient 
municipal building in England. the little Guildhall 
at Totnes in Devon, was raised on the ruins of a 
Benedictine Monastery whose history went back to 
Saxon times, more than a thousand years ago. 

Second, in the (16th century) reign of Queen 
Mary there was built in the town of Abingdon a 
noble market cross, comparable with and perhaps 
even finer than those still standing at Salisbury. 
Malmesbury and Chichester. A crude picture and 
detailed descriptions tell of its octagonal form, its 
coats of arms cut in stone, and of three rows of 
carved statues — six grave kings. a mitred prelate. 
a number of apostles and prophets. and four female 
saints presided over by the Virgin. Unfortunately 
these figures (especially the kings, the prelate. the 
saints and the Virgin) made the cross seem especial- 
ly odious to a Puritan fanatic named Waller, who. in 
the time of England’s Civil War, was not content 
(as others were elsewhere) with smashing the stat- 
ues but razed the whole cross to the ground. That 
was in the month of May, 1644. Thirty-three years 
later there was built on the site of the destroyed 
cross, as though for the very purpose of illustrating 
the history of secularization or non-religious devel- 
opment, the Market Hall which still graces Abing- 
don. However, it may be noted in conclusion that 
this hall. often considered to be the most handsome 
in the whole of England. is surmounted by a cross. 
which rises above the weathervane. 


Jan. 16, 1944: 
Special Division 
Department of State, Washington. D. C. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I and all the neighbors of this here street are 
puting in a complaint against opening another bar 
room in the neighbor hood we are all war workers 
and would like to have some rest 

We all would like this place not to open at all. 

Thanking You. 

Sign—The neighbors of Maple Blvd.. 
S. Orange Park. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 137) 


South, is one with which few Americans will quar- 
rel. Nor is it justifiable to question the selection of 
a book by Arciniegas, one of Colombia’s outstand- 
ing men of letters. The choice of this particular 
book, however, is debatable. 

Though the translation is not always felicitous. 
(as, for example, in its abuse of the historical pres- 
ent), it is on the whole both sound and readable. 
The Spanish original, like all Arciniegas’ work, has 
a flowing and lively style which is an excellent vehi- 
cle for the author’s quickwitted and humane spirit. 
It is not, however, as solid a historical contribution 
as Arciniegas’ earlier book on the Comuneros (the 
XVIII century forerunners of the Colombian revo- 
lution), nor does it have the force of some of his 
writing on contemporary subjects. One can not 
escape the impression that Arciniegas contrived 
this volume with a view to catching the public eye 
in these war years with a provocative subject and 
a still more provocative title. 

To say this is by no means to deny the book’s 
many excellent points. In retelling the story of new 
world adventure the author has retained much of 
the charm of the original narratives and has even 
added to their color, for Arciniegas has an artist’s 
eye for the splendor of nature in his native conti- 
nent and an effective gift for suggesting character 
in a few bold strokes. The book has a tendency to 
ramble, however. Comments are often delivered 
with judgment and wit, but they do not always ap- 
pear germane to the theme. These minor strictures 
lead us to what seems, to this reviewer. to be a de- 
fect in the basic structure of the book. 

Arciniegas would have us believe that German 
and capitalist were almost synonymous terms and 
that they can be played off as antithetical to the 
structure of Spanish thought and action in the years 
of the conquest. This is an oversimplification so 
great as to verge on error. There were many com- 
mercially minded backers of Spanish adventurers 
apart from the Fuggers and Welsers. Further, in 
his desire to identify the Germanic with the new 
economic trend, Arciniegas labels as German the 
Flemish and the Dutch. In order to round out a 
story which in the main is centered on the activities 
of Welser agents in nothern South America he in- 
cludes chapters on the Rio de la Plata region for 
which the only justification is the financial interest 
of German bankers in some of the unsuccessful voy- 
ages in that region and the existence of an interest- 
ing travel journal by a subordinate German soldier 
of fortune (Ulrich Schmidl) in that area. 
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The book is provocative and interesting through- 
out; the skill with which the author presents his 
somewhat subjective picture of the vast tapestry of 
XVI century old and new world relations is idmi- 
rable. Some historians will object to the oversimpli- 
fication which is the converse of the book’s fresh- 
ness; the general reader will find here an entertain- 
ing story; and all who read will enjoy making the 
acquaintance of one of the most vigorous liberals of 
South America in our own times. 


C. C. GRIFFIN. 


FREE CHINA’S NEW DEAL, by Hubert Freyn. 
New York: Macmillan, 1943, pp. 277. $2.50. 


For Americans who would appraise Free China’s 
achievements during the past seven years, it is well 
to consider what our own nation might have accom- 
plished under similar conditions. Assume that a 
large part of our country, including all important 
industrial areas and most of our coal and iron 
mines, had been occupied by a superior enemy; 
that our remaining free territory possessed nothing 
in the way of modern industrial facilities; and that 
we were subject to a constantly tightening economic 
blockade. Could we have continued to resist the 
enemy, while at the same time creating a makeshift 
industrial system and laying the groundwork for 
fundamental economic and other reforms? 


In such a perspective Mr. Freyn provides us with 
a comprehensive and carefully drawn picture of 
what Free China has done to develop itself in order 
to carry on a war and build for peace. Unlike so 
many writers who tend to over-stress and dramatize 
the military aspect of Chinese resistance, Mr. Freyn 
treats the war but incidentally. He describes, first 
for Free China as a whole, and then for individual 
provinces, accomplishments in the fields of agricul- 
tural expansion, industrial development, communi- 
cations, finance, and social and political reconstruc- 
tion. There is no attempt to gloss over factors such 
as inflation and the fact that some reforms, such as 
those relating to land, taxation and local self-gov- 
ernment, have not been put into full effect. It is 
pointed out, however, that even where the desired 
goal has not been reached owing to abnormal war 
conditions, there has at least been laid in the new 
laws, governmental structures and programs, the 
bases of improved systems to be put into effect after 
the war. The book is replete with useful statistical 
and other reference material. 


A. S. CHASE. 
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A FIRSTHAND REPORT 
FROM A FIRST-CLASS REPORTER... 


ON EVERY FRONT I’VE COVERED... WITH 
OUR BOYS AND OUR ALLIES, CHESTERFIELD 
IS ALWAYS A FAVORITE 


Chesterfields are milder and better-tasting for the best 
of reasons... they're made of the world’s best cigarette 
tobaccos — but what's more . . . Chesterfield combines 
these choice tobaccos in a can't-be-copied blend that 
gives smokers what they want. That’s why your Chester- 
fields really Satisfy. They're the favorite of millions. 


Copyright 1944, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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INTER-AMERICAN FINANCIAL AND ECONOM- 
IC ADVISORY COMMITTEE, by the Committee 
itself. Waverly Press. Baltimore, 1943, 122 pages. 
Copies may be obtained by addressing the Secre- 
tary General of the Inter-American Financial and 
Economic Advisory Committee. Pan American 
Union, Washington. D. C. 


The Inter-American Financial and Economic Ad- 
visory Committee has just published a brief report 
containing the history of this Committee. a sketch 
of its organization and the broad lines of its activ- 
ities to date. 


While this report cannot be characterized as “light 
reading,” yet its brevity and informal, narrative 
style (with the possible exception of official texts 
reproduced in the report) make this volume an 
exceptionally interesting source of vital information. 
particularly for those who are concerned with Latin 
American-United States economic relations. 


The vast majority of books on this subject today 
deal with some sort of plan for the future, and no 
matter how authoritative or valuable such works 
may be, they leave the reader, so to speak, with his 
mental fingers crossed. This volume gives a vivid 
easy-to-read picture of a scheme of intensive inter- 
national cooperation and coordination which is 
working, and has worked for some years, under the 
most difficult and discouraging conditions. Among 
the most important fields covered by this interna- 
tional coordination and cooperation are: the con- 
trolled distribution of staple and industrial com- 
modities; the supervision, protection and increase 
of banking and credit facilities; the rational: shift- 
ing and coordination of industrial activities and of 
transportation availabilities: the development of the 
natural resources of member countries in accord- 
ance with careful. concerted plans: permanent or 
temporary arrangements for mutual consultation 
among governments or government agencies. 


To many readers this report will have a peculiar 
interest not only in connection with international 
economic and financial cooperation in the western 
hemisphere, but also as containing valuable sugges- 
tions for the broad lines of a blueprint which might 
be followed in the solution of similar problems for 
the world as a whole. 


While your reviewer has seen only the Spanish 
text of this report. he understands that English, Por- 
tuguese and French versions are in preparation and 
will be available shortly. 


A. LEBEL. 
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What will 
the airplane of the 


future be? 
e The Pan American B-314-type Clipper 


pictured below was first placed in service 
early in 1939... It was—and still is—the 
world’s largest commercial aircraft, carry- 
ing 72 passengers. 

On order, however, at the time of Pearl 
Harbor, were Clippers that dwarfed it— 
huge, 153-passenger craft capable of a 
New York-London flight in 10 hours . . . 
War needs took precedence over their 
completion. 


But when Victory is won, wartime de- 
velopments will be reflected in the con- 
struction of even finer Clippers than those 
projected before Pearl Harbor. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD ATRWAYS 
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Greographic authors 


work for Victory 


A Cretan muleteer. This human-interest photograph 
by Maynard Owen Williams was one of 20 which 
illustrated THp GEOGRAPHIC’S recent article on Crete. 


mes tig HE ARMED FORCES of the United States make 
strategic use of THE GEOGRAPHIC’S vast storehouse of world 
knowledge—its 350,000 photographs, its geographical manu- 
scripts, its library, its wealth of cantographic data. Thus, 
when you help this Magazine gather factual information you 
aid an organization which is making many unique contribu- 
tions to America’s war effort. Liberal payment will be made 
to Foreign Service Officers for acceptable photographs and 
narratives portraying human-interest geography. Before pre- 
paring a manuscript, it is wise to submit a brief outline 
of your proposed article. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
GILBERT GROSVENOR, LitT.D., LL.D., Editor 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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ADMIRAL SIMS AND THE MODERN AMERI. 
CAN NAVY, by Elting E. Morison. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1942. 540 pp. 


Any landlubber interested in foreign policy will 
surely, in the prevailing mood of 1943, find much 
to fascinate him in this case study of naval admin- 
istration and the role of the Navy during the first 
quarter of the 20th century. 

Concentration of the lay reader’s attention on a 
good many rather technical details is materially as- 
sisted by the framework on which they are hung, 
i.e., the astonishing success story of an authentic 
T.R. hero—a blunt and handsome officer who de- 
liberately used the shock tactics of the muckrakers 
(Ida Tarbell, et al.) in his efforts to shake the old 
line Navy administrators of 1900 out of the “insuf- 
ferable conceit” (his phrase, used in official report 
to those administrators) which blinded them to the 
obsolete methods in gunnery, ship construction and 
administration from which the Navy suffered. 

It was T. R. who acted as “patron saint” of Sims 
and the “insurgent” group of younger officers of 
which he was the central figure—although the Presi- 
dent occasionally displayed the caution inseparably 
connected with high responsibility, but nevertheless 
irritating to those officers. As Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, he noted barbed comments on our 
naval methods in the thousands of pages of reports 
sent in by the indefatigable Sims, Naval Attaché at 
Paris, Madrid and St. Petersburg from 1896 to 
1900. The encouragement then extended embold- 
ened Sims, as Lieutenant and Inspector of Target 
Practice with the Asiatic Fleet in the early 1900's, 
to write directly to President T. R. over the Navy 
Department’s head, the Department having filed 
without action his damaging reports on our gun- 
nery. Instead of being fired for such insubordina- 
tion, was ordered home to become Inspector of Tar- 
get practice for the whole Navy, and within three 
years had revolutionized our gunnery methods and 
shooting accuracy (following an English model). 
The “dreadnought” or all-big-gun ship, was then 
forced on an unwilling Navy largely by the energy 
and knowledge of the insurgent group, working 
through the President when the pinch came. Sims 
having become T. R.’s Naval Aide, the same group 
failed in its effort at reforming the “Bureau system” 
of Naval administration, which they thought of as 
the root of all technical evils and backwardnesses 
in the Navy. Opposition to the Sims group is shown 
as centering around the formidable and conservative 
Senator Hale of Maine, who feared and distrusted 
anything that might lead to the formation of a mili- 
tary caste and its predominance in national policy. 

Upon such a foundation was built the part of 
Sims’ career that has become history—his com- 
mand of United States naval forces in European 
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UTE... Pioneers in ultra 
high frequency beam trans- 
mission who more than a 
decade ago established a com- 
munications link across the 
English Channel using a 
beam of 1,700,000 kilocycles. 
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Blind as a moth in an arc light Slowly ... 
Thetransport plowsthroughthefog The giant ship swings... 
Silently it surges past the ghostly mountain 


Dead in its path And sails on safely into the night 


Lurking in the dense grey shrouds 


Looms an enemy as destructive : 
As a U-boat... Electronic equipment 
An Iceberg! To help men see and hear 
* * What eyes and ears alone cannot detect 
On the bridge Is made by I.T.&T.’s manufacturing associate 
One pair of eyes can pierce the fog Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 
oust These days “Intelectron” 
Is doing many war jobs well 
Instantly the alarm After Victory it wiil guide 
Goes to the helmsman The ships of peace 


Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


Manufacturing Associate of: Newark, N. J. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


Copyright 1944, International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
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proving ground 
for the big blades 


Stepping far ahead of current engine and 

aircraft design, the new Curtiss twin test cells have been 

built for the express purpose of developing the huge 

blades of the future. Propellers up to 30 ft. in diameter may be tested 
on either liquid or air-cooled engines with ratings up to 5000 HP. 

A scientifically designed venturi section eliminates 

turbulence of air. A combination of cooling systems 

permits precise control of engine operation. 


The new cells are the largest privately owned propeller test 
facilities in the world. Here in the convenience of a 
ground laboratory, st 


lined air flow and vibration 
conditions similar to those encountered in flight 
are closely duplicated. 


31 ft. diameter venturi sections. 


Air jet cooling tube. 


Twin control room. 


Pumping and refrigerating units. 


ELECTRIC 


labyrinths for air flow straightening 
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ond sound ebsorption. 


Cl RTISS PROPELLERS 


€Carliss- Wright Corporation, Propeller Division 
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waters during World War I—and it is this phase 
that is of special interest to students of foreign rela- 
tions. The keynote was close and amicable coopera- 
tion between Britain and the United States, and be- 
tween the two Navies. “I believe,” he said, “there 
is no case on record where Allies have operated 
together for any considerable length of time without 
more or less friction. I am out to make an excep- 
tion in this matter.” He succeeded to a marked 
degree, the chief outward marks of his success being 
concerned with helping to induce a reluctant British 
Admiralty to adopt the convoy system, and with 
the harmonious functioning of the Queenstown de- 
stroyer commands of the two Navies. 

But Anglo-American cooperation was, for him, no 
overnight mushroom growth of the war. His C.A.F. 
(continuous aim firing) system, whereby he revolu- 
tioned our gunnery early in this century, was mod- 
eled on the work of a British officer, who gave Sims 
full details as ammunition for his reform efforts. 
In 1911, in a then famous speech at the London 
Guildhall, he committed his prize indiscretion by 
walking into the field of foreign policy and saying, 
six years before 1917: “if ever the integrity of the 
British Empire should be seriously threatened by 
an external enemy, they might count upon the as- 
sistance of every man, every ship, and every dollar 
from their kinsmen across the seas.” 

Students of foreign policy and naval history alike 
will be interested in the author’s comparison be- 
tween Sims and Mahan, and in his reasons for 
agreeing with the New York Herald Tribune “that 
he (Sims) influenced our naval course more than 
any other man who ever wore the uniform.” His 
great influence was in making the navy a tough and 
efficient weapon for the use of a great nation with 
newly acquired responsibilities in world affairs. 
He never wielded the weapon in battle himself, ex- 
cept from his desk at Grosvenor Gardens. He was 
a child of the age of reform and of limited objec- 
tives. “After Mahan had defined the place of the 
Navy in our national life, Sims rarely, if ever, 
questioned the definition. Philosophical generali- 
ties had no appeal for him; he would have been in- 
capable of developing a theory about the influence 
of sea power upon history. Insurgency. with its 
emphasis upon the limited objective and the concen- 
trated attack, was the mood that was most congenial 
to his temperament.” 

When the two clashed on the dreadnought issue, 
Mahan’s great learning was not enough to save him 
from falling into serious factual mistakes due to 
lack of recent gunnery experience: and Sims’ argu- 
ments for the all-big-gun ship were conclusive, as 
Mahan himself was compelled to admit. 

Watton C. Ferris. 
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Overseas Brauches 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Flores 
( Buenos Aires) 
Plaza Once 
( Buenos Aires 
Rosario 


BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 


CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 


CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 

COLOMBIA 
Bogota 


Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CUBA 
Havana 


Cuatro Caminos 
(Havana) 


Galiano 
( Havana) 
La Lonja 
( Havana) 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 


ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St. 
11,Waterloo Place 


INDIA 


Bombay 


MEXICO 


Mexico City 


PERU 


Lima 


PUERTO 

RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 


REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA 


Panama 


URUGUAY 


Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 


Caracas 


66 BRANCHES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Correspondent Banks in Every Commercially 
In:portant City of the World 


When traveling carry NCB Letters of Credit 


or Travelers’ Checks. 


They safeguard and 


make your money easily available for your use. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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HE knows...do you? 


DO YOU KNOW that the huge 30,000,000-ton merchant fleet of 
the United States is doing the greatest war time transportation job 
in history under the highly efficient management of American ship- 
owners, operators, and personnel? 


DO YOU KNOW that the United States has become a vulnerable 
island nation and will require a great Navy and Merchant Marine, 
supported by a great Air Force, to guarantee its future security? 


DO YOU KNOW that America’s foreign trade can never grow 
normally without a large fleet of merchant ships under its own 
flag and manned by its own crews? 


DO YOU KNOW that the American Merchant Marine can become 
America’s number one industry and provide peacetime jobs for 
hundreds of thousands of our young men? 

e e 
The American people have learned by experience that they must 
maintain and develop this new big industry to guarantee their 


security upon the seas and to build up their world commerce. 


GRACE LINE 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE OF THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


(Continued from page 139) 


B. Hosmer, and this scholarship shall henceforth be 
known‘as “The Charles B. Hosmer Scholarship of 
the American Foreign Service Association.’ 


“(c) The other scholarship shall continue to be 
known as ‘The American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion Scholarship.’ 


“(d) The Treasurer of the AMERICAN FOREIGN 
SERVICE JOURNAL shall be requested to transfer to 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the American Foreign 
Service Association the sum of $3,000 from the cur- 
rent surplus funds of the JouRNAL, which amount 
shall be invested in U. S. Government bonds and in- 
cluded in the Association’s Scholarship Fund and 
the income therefrom used for payment of scholar- 
ship awards. 


“(e) U.S. Government bonds of a nominal value 
of $2,000 shall be transferred from the Association’s 
General Fund to the Scholarship Fund, and the in- 
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come therefrom devoted to the payment of scholar- 
ship awards. 

“(f) It is the sense of the Executive Committee 
that at an appropriate future time all of the reserves 
of the Association thus devoted to the Scholarship 
Fund, with the exception of the $1,000 bond repre- 
senting the Hosmer legacy, might well be removed 
from the Scholarship Fund, after approval by a 
General Meeting of the Association (Section VIII 
of the Articles of Association). and devoted to some 
other purpose such as the purchase of a suitable 
building to serve as a Foreign Service Club; and 
that the Association Scholarships might then be 
paid out of the Association’s current income, ex- 
cept for the sums realized from the Hosmer bond 
and any other earmarked legacies which may mean- 
while be received by the Association. 

“My Byington seconded the motion, which was 
adopted unanimously.” 


Entertainment Committee. The Executive Com- 
mittee appointed Herbert P. Fales, A. Dana Hodg- 
don, and Elbridge Durbrow as members of the En- 
tertainment Committee for the year commencing 


October 1. 1942. 
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Fortnightly Foreign Service Association lunch- 
eons. to which members may bring Departmental 
officers as guests, were held at the Jackson Place 
Coffee Shop, but were discontinued during the sum- 
mer. A party at the Army-Navy Club was held Jan- 
uary 27, 1943, in honor of the members of the 
special Foreign Service School then in session for 
the study of economic warfare work. This commit- 
tee also arranged a very successful welcoming recep- 
tion for Under Secretary Stettinius at the Mayflower 
Hotel on October 18, 1943, at which 250 Foreign 
Service and Departmental officers were present. 


The new committee appointed for the year end- 


ing September 30, 1944, includes A. Dana Hodgdon, 
who serves as Chairman, George P. Shaw, and John 


C. Pool. 


JouRNAL staff. Mr. Charles W. Yost resigned 
from membership on the Editorial Board of the 
JOURNAL in September, being replaced by Mr. Cecil 
Lyon (appointed in December by the new Executive 
Committee). Otherwise the Board remained un- 
changed during the year under review: Henry S. 
Villard, Chairman, Leo D. Sturgeon, Homer M. 
Byington, Jr., W. Perry George, and Jane Wilson, 
Managing Editor. George V. Allen continued as 
business manager and William E. DeCourcy as 
treasurer of the JOURNAL. 


Change in JOURNAL subscription rate. Some con- 
fusion had arisen from time to time due to the fact 
that the regular subscription rate for the JouRNAL 
was four dollars a year, but that a special rate was 
given to members of the Association for extra sub- 
scriptions. Upon the recommendation of the Busi- 
ness Manager of the JouRNAL, the Executive Com- 
mittee approved that the subscription rate of the 
JouRNAL be standardized at $2.50 a year, effective 
July 1, 1943. 


FOREIGN SERVICE Room 


Room 193 in the Department of State Building 
continues to be the Foreign Service Room. Miss 
Jane Wilson and her assistant, Mrs. Phyllis Mus- 
grave, are ready to give whatever information and 
help they can to members visiting or in the De- 
partment. 


Office facilities for visiting officers. Desks, type- 
writers, official forms and stationery are at the dis- 
posal of visiting officers. The Department of State 
Register and Bulletin, the current Foreign Service 
List, Foreign Service Regulations, press releases, 
circular instructions, transfer lists, telephone direc- 
tories, current magazines, daily papers, etc., are to 
be found there. 


Messages taken for visiting officers. All messages 
are taken and in the event an officer is expected to 
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Lon G active in promoting commerce 


among the peoples of the Americas, 
the Chase National Bank today is in the 
vanguard of those institutions which are 
fostering Pan-American relations by the 
promotion of trade and travel. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SOLVE SCHOOL PROBLEMS 
With Calvert 


“SCHOOL-AT-HOME” 


Your child’s education must not suffer 
because a good school is not available. 
Wherever you live, Calvert School will 
give your child sound schooling. Courses 
of study are developed in the famous, 
46-year-old Calvert Day School in 
Baltimore. 


60,000 Children Educated 
by “‘School-at-Home” 


From kindergarten through first year 
high, children of Embassy officials, Army 
and Navy officers and others are edu- 
cated by Calvert Courses. Daily lessons, 
books, materials provided. Transfer to 
other schools at any time. 


Send for Catalog 


Write for complete Catalog today. giv- 
ing ages, present grades of children. 


CALVERT # SCHOOL 


133 Tuscany Rd., Baltimore 10, 
Md., U.S. A. 
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oAN-AMERICAN 
COOPERATION | 


To the ‘foreign Service Officers 
of the United States 


THe Unitep States Fiveritry anp Guar- 

ANTY ComPANy puts at your disposal its serv- 

ice in writing your bond. Special attention 

is given to the requirements of Foreign Serv- 

ice Officers. Our Washington office specializes 
in this service. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND 
GUARANTY COMPANY 


Eugene Halley, Acting Manager 
1415 K ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Telephone—National 0913 


Write for your copy of the “Insurance Guide.” 


yrs as always, the Great White Fleet 
is proud to be serving the Americas ... proud 
to be wearing wartime grey as it carries out 
government orders necessary for Victory and 
the protection of the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere. Tomorrow, it will be ready to resume 
its place in the trade and travel between the 
United States and Middle America. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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return or cannot be located, a note is left for him 
on the pin-up board on the table. 


Bulletin board. The bulletin board carries a sum. 
mary for visiting officers regarding ration books, 
club privileges, etc., the monthly list of F.S.O.’s as. 
signed to the Department, names and addresses of 
retired officers, notices regarding language classes, 
a list of real estate agents, and other information. 


Living quarters for visiting officers. Officers as. 
signed to the Department give to Miss Wilson in- 
formation regarding rooms, apartments, and houses 
which may be available. Washington continues to 
be crowded, but Miss Wilson assists as much as she 
can in helping officers locate a place to live or to 
stay temporarily. 


Discounts. There is no discount list because for 
most part the items once listed are no longer avail- 
able. F.S.O.’s assigned to the Department are en- 
titled to use the discount facilities of the United 
Service Exchange of the U.S. Public Health Service. 
Information regarding the Exchange is available in 


Room 193. 


Stenographic services. Mrs. Musgrave gives sten- 
ographic assistance to members of the Association 
who may desire it. The fees prescribed for such 
work are fixed by the Association at a rate slightly 
less than half that charged by public stenographers 
in Washington. The fees are paid into the treasury 
of the Association. 

Howarp K. TRAVERS 
Ceci. W. Gray 
W. Perry GEORGE 
Homer M. Byineron, Jr. 
ANDREW B. Foster 
James H. WRIGHT 
Foy D. KoHLer 
Executive Committee 


FROZEN ASSETS 


A recent letter addressed to the Department of 
State contained the following logical request: 
Gentlemen: 


I received a letter from Mr. P..... which you 
will find enclosed, and in paragraphs 3 and 4 he 
claims that he is not allowed to export monies 
and I believe he means they are frozen assets. 

“I therefore apply to you that you please act 
to defrost said sum and have it sent to you or to 
American Consulate at Port Said, Egypt, in order 
that I may obtain said sum. 

“Thanking yeu in advance, 


Very truly yours, 
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NEWS FROM THE 


DEPARTMENT BY PROXY. 


PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 
NO CHARGE 


Ask me to attend to your orders. 


(Continued from page 133) 


powerful carnivores left on the spot where the poor 


* One letter for everything. 
people were surprised and eaten. Conversant with sending by Diplomatic Pouch or 
“Day by day these lions are becoming more United States Despatch Agent. 
y Send to me for Concise Charted Spanish Grammar by 
audacious. Thus the latest victims have been at- Edwin Schoenrich, Foreign Service Officer. 


tacked and devoured in the immediate vicinity of 
their villages: one woman on the porch of her house 


MISS E. J. TYNER 


112 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
where she was preparing the evening meal; another, 
with her child, just behind their hut where they IF NO ANSWER CALL LEX. 2-2300 TVRERPOC. 
were grinding millet; another at the spring, right 
acer the village, whete she wan taking weber 


morning; another in a cotton field beside his house: 
still another 100 meters behind the houses where 
he was cutting wood, etc. 

“The population of this country is melting away 
like a candle lighted at both ends: on this one hand, 
a catastrophic decline in the birth rate accompanied 
by the exodus of young people towards the towns; 


Canned Salmon 


An Appetizing, Nu- 
tritious, Easily Kept 
and Transported 


Sea Food 
on the other, the scourge of these beasts from which ASSOCIATION OF PACIFIC 
no one seems able to deliver this population taken FISHERIES 


by surprise and lacking powder, guns, and qual- 


shod SKINNER BLDG., SEATTLE 


“However, must be alded thet the 
ministration has given evidence of its good will and 
that it has exhausted its extremely limited resources WHEN YOUR HEART 
to come to the aid of its charges. But this good SAYS “REMEMBER”... 


will has shown itself ineffective, and it is not the 


administration’s fault.” W ire FLOWERS a 


The suspicion has now arisen at the Consulate 


that these dreadful animals may be lions from the shger's ~~ 
brance expresses 
Berlin Zoo, starved by the Germans, and then re- 
leased over a neighboring neutral border to eat up perlecily 


the hard-working population of this Colony. The 
Consul has asked the local American specialist in 
these matters to investigate this angle. 


NAtl. 4276 
1212 F Street N. W. 
authorized F.T.D. Member Washington, D.C. 


Public Opinion Quarterly 


Of interest to Foreign Service Officers who will 
reopen offices in occupied territory will be the Win- 


Our advertisers are friends of 


ter 1943 issue of The Public Opinion Quarterly. the Service and of the JOURNAL. 
This number of the magazine, printed by the School If you cooperate with them when- 
of Public Affairs of Princeton University, Princeton, ever possible and mention the 
New Jersey (price $1.25 per issue), is devoted to 

the occupation of enemy territory. “In the articles JOURNAL to them, it will help 
which follow,” reads the introduction, “both the your Staff to produce a better and 


short-run problems of security and the long-run task more useful publication. 
of reconstruction and rehabilitation—the two para- 


mount concerns of occupation—are treated.” | 
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VISITORS John W. Tuthill, Ottawa 9 
20 
Charles Sinnickson, Jr., Cairo 7 Elizabeth Stephenson, Madrid... .20 
Winthrop S. Greene, Stockholin 7 Jack Wiltrout - 20 
Maree Jane Wood, Algiers __ 8 Fay Allen Des Portes, Costa Rica... 20 
Arnold T. Johnson, London 8 Bruce W. Forbes 
Ralph C. Busser, retired 8 Robert E. Hastings 
CE Pina g 22 
Erving Lundeen, Helsinki 9 Outerbridge Horsey, Madrid... 22 
Mary Willis McKenzie, London 9 William H. Christensen 22 
Emery Hambin, Caracas 10 John J. Dayne 
John B. Brockman, Wellington 10 Lawrence W. Taylor, Brazzaville. 
Peter Condon 10 K. L. Rankin. 24 
Guy A. Morin, Port-au-Prince 10 Fletcher Warren, Bogota 
David I. Ferber, Ciudad Trujillo 1l David I. Ferber, Madrid —______ 24 
Patek ll Analda A. Bloomfield, Buenos 
John E. Horner, Ottawa ; 11 Robert V. Rosa_ 24 
W. Fapley Bennett, Jr., Ciudad ll Arthur W. Stuart. 24 
Russell H. Day 12 Walter N. Walmsley, Jr. Rio. 25 
| Nathalie D. Boyd. Managua 12 Marie C. Hury, Nicaragua . 25 
Katherine Bunbury, Nasseau _ 12 William D. Marclandf, ‘Baghdad... 29 
Dorothy E. Wells, Cairo , 13 Warren D. Robbins, Buenos Aires 25 
| John Randolph, Canada 13 Hugh D. Powers, aa 27 
Perry Laukhuff, Stockholm 13 Martha Elizabeth Shelton 27 
Jane Williams, Madrid _ 13 Jessie L. Webb, London 27 
14 Allen V. Freeman, Caracas __ 
William K. K. Leonhart. Buenos Aires _. 14 Mary L. Petack, Cairo a 
John Logan Hogan, Costa Rica 14 Muriel E. Gaspar, Cairo 28 
Dickey 14 Milton C. Rewinkel, Lisbon 
14 William B. Douglas, Jr., Lisbon... = 
Norma Darling 14 Paul R. Josselyn, Vancouver 29 
Reginald P. Mitchell, Port 14 Dolores Ferguson, Costa Rica 
Julia R. Farrell, Buenos Aires 14 Dorothy L. “Procissi eas 29 
George R. Canty. 14 Ellsworth L. Raymond, Moscow 29 
15 Jeffery R. Crockett, London _ 
James E. Park, Panama Robert K. Clark 
James R. Byrnes, Caracas 16 Eleanor R. Harbison 
William G. Gintner, Jr. 17 John H. Boyd, Algiers at 
Janet Barker, Niagara Falls | 17 John Coffey, Arabia - Ti ” 
Nathaniel P. Davis 17 February 
Angelo Eagan 17 Bessie Miller 1 
Monroe Hall, New Delhi. 17 Elbert G. Mathews, ‘Afghanistan _ 1 
Charles D. Mitchell 17 Harry Hoffman, Jr., Port-au-Prince _ 1 
George M. Abbott _ 18 N. B. King, Buenos ‘Aires 1 
Z. A. 18 Arthur Reed, Casablanca 1 
Robert C. Winthrop, Jr.. Venezuela 18 Leonidas M. Parker, London ____ 1 
Catherine M. Genova _ 19 Carol H. Bettman, Casablanca _ 2 
Bruce Rogers, New Delhi 19 William C. Alband, Casablanca _ 2 
Edna Mary MacDonald 19 Margaret M. Herrick ~ 2 
E. P. Lawton, Algiers 19 Ernest L. Ives 2 
J. I. Touchette, Montreal 19 Warren S. Lockwood, London... 3 
E. Paul Taylor 19 Erich W. A. Hoffmann, Manila - 3 
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WHEN YOU SAY WHISKEY 


WHEN YOU SAY 
AMERICAN WHISKEY 


WHEN YOU INSIST ON 
THREE FEATHERS 


Headwaiters are not the only weathervanes of the increasing popularity of 
American whiskies throughout the world. Wherever smart people gather, 
whiskies made in the U.S. A. are more and more in evidence. 


This is not a brand-new trend. Actually, for many years past, world sales of 
American whiskies have topped those of all whiskies made elsewhere. 


Your patronage has exceptional importance in maintaining this momentum. 
We recommend to your attention THREE FEATHERS, a mellow, slowly 
aged, friendly whiskey that is outstanding even among American whiskies. 


OLDETYME DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


THREE FEATHERS 


THE AMERICAN WHISKEY PAR EXCELLENCE oO 
This rallying cry is appearing in Schenley advertising throughout Latin America ... 


ha 
e e 
Today American whiskey is the vogue 
4 : 
a 


Foreign Department: Latin-American Department: 
MR. F. DELL'‘AGNESE MRS. LAZO STEINMAN 


Special 25% Discount to Active Members of the 
American Foreign Service 


She WALDORF- ASTORIA 


Park Avenue « 49th to 50th « New York 


The most extensively air-conditioned hotel in the world 
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